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The Quakers in Russia? 


ple in Philadelphia! The ones that don’t believe in War 
and say ‘Thee’ when they mean ‘You’!” 


50,000 hungry people every day. Without regard to 
race, creed or politics. 


battle-scarred Europe for 
poor devils who were hungry. 


people a day—grown-ups as well as children—and giving 
them food. 


the money. 


Distributing through The Society of Friends 


BosTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, PITTS- 





“Why, I thought the Quakers were those queer 


Lots of people think that, Friend! But—well— 


The Quakers are in Russia and they’re feeding 


They still don’t believe in War. 


But they’ve been saying “Thee” in every language in 
e last six years—to 5,000,000 


They’re saying “Thee” in Russian now, to 50,000 


They could feed ten times that many—if they had 


Will “Thee” help them, Friend? 


RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


(Quakers) 
National Headquarters, 15 Park Row 


With Committees in 





BURGH, MINNEAPOLIS and other American Cities. 
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CuHaries H. Sasin, Treasurer 
Russian Famine Fund, 
15 Park Row, New York. 


Dear Sir: 
I enclose $... 
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as my contribution toward the relief of the suffering in Russia. . Please 
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Some Notes on New Books 


Gift Problem Solutions 








N the column opposite is a list of new books published by us, arranged 
ae so that titles may be conveniently checked for purchase. As a help to 
Mie) tcaders in selecting titles for gifts to themselves or to others, we shall 
teed here try to make clear what sort of books they are. 






“Messer Marco Polo,” by Donn Byrne, is a handsome book, an utterly delight- 
ful love story, hauntingly illustrated by C. B. Falls. “Where the Young Child 
Was” is by Marie Conway Oemler, author of “Slippy McGee.” It is a cheer- 
ful book of Christmas stories which should appeal to people who like Dickens 
and Barrie and Stevenson. “Quin” is a full-sized novel by Alice Hegan Rice; 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” It has met with such a cordial 
reception that we have already had to print twenty thousand copies. It is 
gracious and kindly and whimsically humorous. “The Crystal Heart,” by 
Phyllis Bottome, author of “The Dark Tower,” presents one of the most poig- 
nantly appealing heroines of all fiction. 


Altogether the most beautiful book in the opposite list, as to print, binding 
and illustrations, is “The Land of Haunted Castles,” by Robert J. Casey, 
dealing with Luxemburg, that lovely bit of yesterday living miraculously on 
into today. “The Book of Jack London” is the story of his life, which was 
as varied, as dramatic and as intense as his own works of fiction. The book 
is by his wife, Charmian London, the one person best fitted to write it. It is 
already something of a literary sensation. In “Working North From Patagonia” 
Harry A. Franck, the famous philosopher-vagabond, gives the second half of 
his odyssey of South America, the first half having previously been covered 
in “Vagabonding Down the Andes.” Mr. Franck spent, not months, but years 
exploring South America in his characteristically thorough way. He saw it 
all. A perfect gift for one interested in adventure or travel. “Lost Ships and 
Lonely Seas,” a book of true stories of strange and daring exploits of heroic 
sailormen, is by Ralph D. Paine, and there are few living authors who write 
of the sea so well as he. An extremely handsome book, with many pictures. 
“White Shadows in the South Seas” is Frederick O’Brien’s fascinating record 
of a year’s residence among the extraordinary natives of the Marquesas Islands. 
Reading it is really a thrilling experience. In “Mystic Isles of the South 
Seas” Mr. O’Brien tells of visits to other magically beautiful isles, especially 
Tahiti, the fragrant capital of the French Pacific island possessions. It is an 
extremely good-looking book, with many illustrations. “The Pacific Triangle” 
is the result of six years of wandering by the author, Sydney Greenbie, all 
over the Pacific Ocean: an entertaining travel book and a reliable source- 
book of information about many lands and peoples. “Adventures in Swazi- 
land” is an account by a cultivated Boer who lived much among the stalwart 
blacks of southeast Africa. The book has many quite remarkable illustrations. 
Robert Chauvelot traveled through India under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, penetrating the inner circle of high-caste society, and the record of 
his trip is entitled “Mysterious India.” “Conquests of Invention,” by Mary R. 
Parkman, tells the stories of the world’s epoch-making inventions and the men 
who produced them. “Animal Life in Field and Garden” is by Jean-Henri 
Fabre, the great French scientist whom Maeterlinck has called “the insects’ 
Homer.” In this dook, for adults as well as young people, he tells of man’s 
little animal friends and foes in field and garden. 





THE CENTURION, a 16-page illustrated monthly magazine containing extracts 
from books and news of authors and their work will be sent regularly and with- 


out charge to anyone upon request. Address 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. New York City 
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A CHECKING LIST 





FOR YOUR 





CONVENIENCE 








MESSER MARCO POLO 
Donn Byrne 
Illustrated. $1.25 


WHERE THE YOUN 

CHILD WAS - 
Marie Conway Ocemler 
Illustrated. $190 


QUIN 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Frontispiece. $2.00 


THE CRYSTAL HEART 
Phyllis Bottome 
Illustrated. $1.90 


THE LAND OF HAUNTED 
CASTLES 


Robert J. Casey 
Illustrated. Boxed. $6.00 


THE BOOK OF JACK 
LONDON 

Charmian London 
Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
Boxed. $10.00 


WORKING NORTH 
FROM PATAGONIA 
Harry A. Franck 
Illustrated. $5.00 


VAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES 

Harry A. Franck 
Illustrated. $5.00 


LOST SHIPS AND 
LONELY SEAS 
Ralph D. Paine 
Illustrated. $4.00 


WHITE SHADOWS IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS 
Frederick O’Brien 
Illustrated. $5.00 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

Frederick O’Brien 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE PACIFIC TRIANGLE 
Sydney Greenbie 
Illustrated. $4.00 


ADVENTURES IN 
SWAZILAND 
Owen Rowe O'Neil 
Illustrated. $4.00 


MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
Robert Chauvelot 
Illustrated. $4.00 


CONQUESTS OF 
INVENTION 

Mary R. Parkman 
Illustrated. $2.00 


ANIMAL LIFE IN FIELD 
AND GARDEN 
Jean-Henri Fabre 
Illustrated. $2.50 




















Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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The Dial for one year $5.00—The Dial for one year and 


Mae 


2 = Tue Dirat—the one journal in America devoted exclu- 
ixpx] sively to art and literature, to beauty and ideas. Awarded the 1921 Nobel eh 
= 3 Tue Dar brings its readers the finest achievements of e for Si = 
Sie] the world’s creative artists— fiction, , essays, ff aught oh of romeo honegee 4 Fe m0 
i] «pictures, reviews of the season’s books, exhibitions, ] {een poe Dh eye naa Sense Aeneid Ev 
Den concerts, and plays in every issue. Nothing goes into {| France can afford to miss them.”— baie 
hp) «= THe Dit that isn’t worth bringing out in book form. New York Times. Et) 
Ds) ~§=—- It does not bother with ephemera. It is the repository _ fs 
Bab] §=—sooff' the art and the literature by which our generation Other Contributors vases 
Be here and abroad will be remembered. Paul Rosenfeld oS 
roe ose hace 
px} =». The Dial is a gift of distinction for people of discrimination. rots 
P) —s-Dellight ‘your frien ds with The Dial or with the following pe Sm — ee 
=) ~—s books, any one of which. can be obtained at a greatly re- J. Middleton urry Sa 
r+! duced price in combination with a subscription to The Dial. PERI eit 
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"a" THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG.......... THE STORY OF MANKIND..........- ad 
| A ee Sherwood Anderson $5.00 scenes ceeene by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 6.50 em 
Si AND EVEN NOW, by Max Beerbohm....... 5.00 Biography ue 
Pate MR WADDINGTON OF WYCK........ . PAUL GAUGUIN, by John Gould Fletcher.. 5.00 3) 
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ibs] 4 THREE SOLDIERS, by John Dos Passos. .... O00 - Gelusssvencences « «by Wilfred Scawen Blunt 10.00 XD 
bbe) = THE GOLDEN FLEECE (a book for children) ANATOLE FRANCE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY oo 
ML. .0 eins Gwe tnadieew ingen towed by Padraic Colum 5.00 G pany Aang |» Book, Little Pierre, and ‘os 
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the subscription to The Dial with the be De 
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SELECTED POEMS. by William Butler Yeats 5.00 October number, which*begins the final book 
of Anatole France’s memoirs. 3 vols. and 


POEMS 1918-21, i ing three portraits and 
veeeeceeeeece ces four cantos, by Ezra Pound 5.00 rote se a ereceeeres gee 9.00 
rave 


COLLECTED POEMS.............ss000. 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson 6.00 SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence... $7.00 
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Tue Dar has selected these thirteen books from the list of fall publications because they 

possess intrinsic merit and reflect its own artistic and literary standards. Each represents a 
rmanent addition to contemporary literature. The book and Tue Diat may be sent to 
ifferent addresses.* If you choose to make a gift of Tue Dist, a reproduction in two 

colours of the attached card will be sent you, which you —_ forward on the date you desire 

to the fortunate recipient of your gift. If you give the book send us your card 

and we will insert it in the book you have selected. The book with your card 

will be forwarded to your friend on the date you indicate. 
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Says 
Edwin Markham: 

“I consider The Christ- 
jan Century one of the 
most progressive, if not 
the most progressive 
church paper, in a social 
sense, that | have ever 
read. | want its editor to 
_know that | am back of 
him with all the power I 


have.” 


NUTT LULL EUG Pe 


— ame 
HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 
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Says £ 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson: 

“I regard the Christian 
Century as one of the 
very best religious jour- 
nals published this 
country. Wherever | go, 
among men who are wide- ~ 
I find they are — 
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= reading it. 4 
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COCCI 11 


The New Voice for the New Time! 











HE WELCOME that has been given The Christian Century during the past 
two years by leaders of thought throughout the nation is one of the most encour- 


aging signs in the history of religious journalism. For such a day as this, the leaders 


are saying, The Christian Century has come. 
Baptists and other Christian groups are enthusiastically 


Methodists, Disciples, 


Presby 


terians, Congregationalists, 


interested in the service The Christian Century is rendering the entire religious 
world in interpreting religion as directly applicable to the solution of the pro- 


blems of today. 











BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, 
Methodist Episcopal Coane, Pittsburgh. 
“I regard The Christian Century as t 

journalistic force working for social 
and interntional righteousness coming from 
any press of the Christian church. Personally 

I watch for the arrival of The Christian 

Century with the utmost eagerness. I never 

lay down an issue of the paper without feel- 

ing a new stimulus for the wider application 
of the gospel.” 


PRES. W. H. P. FAUNCE, Brown Uni- 
versity. 

“I read every paragrpah in The Christian 
Century every week with constantly growing 
satisfaction. Religious newspapers frequently 
put us into an irreligious mood, but here is 
one which, whether we agree with its specific 

jons or not, has the horizon of the New 
esament and the boundless sympathy of the 
Nazarene. Here is a journal that puts firs 
things first and leaves the petty things far 
out on the circumference.” 


PRES. OZORA S. DAVIS, 
ical Seminary. 

“There are some things that a man cannot 
on without in these days; The Christian 
tury is one of them. [I do not subscribe 

to all that you write or include in your col- 
ap | for sometimes you make me wrathy. 
But have never detected a cheap or in- 
sincere note in the —_. You are fearless 
and constructive and are leading the way. 
I bave found your journal on the tables of 
men from the Atlantic to the Pacific in a 
somewhat wide cruise this year.” 


Four Reasons Why You 
(1) The series of great 


Chicago Theo- 





PRES. CHARLES M. STUART, Garrett | 
Biblical Institute, Chicago. | 
“You give us from week to week, in The | 

Christian Century, wise and helpful guidance | 

to the Christian interpretation of the times | 

in which we live.” 


SHERWOOD EDDY, missionary statesman 
and prophet. | 
“The Christian Century holds a unique | 

place in American journalism. Among the | 

few journals that have stood for complete | 
social justice and a full social gospel I believe | 

The Christian Cenury holds a unique place. | 

It is fearlessly sounding forth the truth that 

America in general and the Chrstian church 


in particular need to hear.” 


JOHN SPARGO, famed socialist-philosopher, | 
New York. 
“Of all the religious journals coming to) 

my desk the one that I regularly and care- | 

fully read with the closest attention and in-| 
terest is The Christian Century. I admire | 
its editorial policy for its courage, its force- | 


fulness and its devotion to fundamental 
Chrisitan ideals. It is a great American 
journal.” 


PROF. HARRY F. WARD, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y. 
“I consider The Christian Century the most | 

promising venture in the field of religious | 

journalism in the English-speaking world. It} 
is on the way to create a common mind | 
among the leaders of Christianity in this 
country, because it is leading them to think | 
about common problems in the spirit of the 
Gospels.” 





REV. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, Fifth 

Ave. Baptist Church, N. Y. 

“The Christian Century is the one publi- 
cation coming to my home that gets a reading 
straight through upon its arrival, and I always 
anticipate its coming.” 


MISS JANE ADDAMS, Hull 
cago. 

“The Christian Century is a happy depart- 
ure from the conventional church paper. It 
displays unusual editorial judgment. Many 
of us have felt the need of a religious journal 
which shall intelligently treat of current 
political and social matters from a spiritual 


House, Chi- 


| viewpoint.” 


LOUIS F. POST, 
tary of Labor. 
“The Christan Century emphasizes the 

principles of the golden rule, the second great 
commandment and the Lord’s prayer, and 
inculcates their application not only to life 
for the next world, but also to life in this 
world,” 


REV. CHARLES E. GILKEY, Hyde Park 

Baptist Church, Chicago. 

“I have been reading religious periodicals 
during the last ten years, but not one of 
them has contributed either to my thinking, 
preaching or living, anything like the wealth 
of guidance and inspiration that I find in 
The Christian Century.” 


SCOTT NEARING, sociologist. 

“The earnest social message of The Christ- 
ian Century should gain a hearing wherever 
men read, think and love truth.” 


formerly Assistant Secre- 


Should Subscribe NOW: That you may not miss: 
editorials on the Armament Conference. 

(2) The current articles of the series on “Jesus and Today’s Problems.” 

(3) Dr. Joseph Fort Newton's remarkable article on great preachers. 

(4) A fourth reason is that subscriptions received now will be dated January 1, 1923. 





Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. 


Addresses outside U. 8. must provide for extra postage. 


Tue CurisTiIAN CENTURY 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Century at your 
u 


receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra 


lar rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit 


charge a copy of 


“The Next War,” by Will Irwin, or () “What and Where Is God?” by Swain, 
or {) “What Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott, or () “Religion and 
Business,” by Roger W. Babson, or () “The Master of Man,” by Hall Caine. 


Name........ eeeeereces eee eeeseceseens 
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Tue Curistian Century 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 
for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
scription to The Christian Century. 


Name 


Address 
(Use title “Rev.” if a minister.) 
New Republic 
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THE NEW 


Just published 
Christopher Morley (Anthologist) 


Modern Essays 


Essays by 34 such modern writers as Don Marquis, McFee, 
Tomlinson, Strunsky, Sherman, Belloc, Santayna, Saintsbury, 
Cabell and Heywood Broun,.with an introductory essay and 
biographies in Mr. Morley’s best vein. $2.00 


Hey wood Broun’s 
Seeing Things at Night 
Reflections on topics of the day—books, plays, human nature— 
by our most sincere and brilliant new essayist and critic. $2.00 


J. E. Spingarns (Editor) 
Goethe’s Literary Essays 


Goethe was acclaimed “the greatest critic in the world” by 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Sainte-Beuve, and other distinguished 
writers; yet there has not been available in English any adequate 
collection of his critical work. In this volume every phase of his 
critical activity is represented. With introduction by Lord 


Haldane. 


Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
More Trivia 


A warm welcomé awaits this “gush of hilarious satirics,” so full 
of human wisdom, compacted of grace and saline humor. $7.60 


Edward Sapir’s 
Language: Its Nature and its wider relations 


The author is one of the most brilliant students of primitive 
language, and “in this volume he has summed up the fruits of 
his seasoned scholarship in non-technical language. Should find 
| its way to a wide circle.”—N. Y. Evening Post. $1.75 





Virginia Wolf’s 
Monday or Tuesday 


Snapshots of crucial episode or inner experience by the brilliant 
young British writer to whom Lytton Strachey dedicated his 
“Queen Victoria.” $1.60 


Sterling A. Leonard (Compiler) 
Poems of the War and the Peace 


The math and aftermath—‘as nearly perfect as any anthology 
of war poetry can be now. Each poem has some peculiar merit 
of its own. Far from the jingo variety.”—Providence Journal. 


$1.35 


Deutsch and Yarmolinsky 


Modern Russian Poetry 


Lyrics, translated expressly for this volume, and ranging from 
the early 19th century to date, with emphasis on the moderns. 
Babette Deutsch is a brilliant young poet. Mr. Yarmolinsky is 
head of the Slavonic department of the N. Y. Public ae P 





REPUBLIC 





COURT, BRACE and COMPANY, 1 W. 47th St., New Y 


December 7, 1921 


A check list for Christmas 


1. Queen Victoria. By Lytton 
Strachey. The book of the year. $5.00. 


2. The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy 
Canfield, author of “The Bent Twig.” 
$2.00. 


3. Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis. 
The most talked of novel. $2.00. 


4. The Answerer. By Grant Over- 
tom. A novel from the life of Walt 
Whitman. $2.00. 


5. The Year of Delight By Marge 
ret Widdemer, author of “The Rose Garden 
Husband. $1.75. 


6. The World’s Illusion. By J. Was- 
sermann. Translated by Ludwig Lewisoha. 
2 vols. $5.00. 


7. People. By Pierre Hamp. Trans 
lated by James Whitall. $2.00. 


8. Cinema Craftsmanship. By F. 
T. Patterson. A guide for photoplay- 
wrights. $2.00. 


9. Chess Fundamentals. By Jj. R. 
Capablanca, champion chess player of the 
world. $2.50. 


10. Modern American Poetry. 
Collected by Louis Untermeyer. Enlarged 
edition. 410 pages. $2.00. 


11. Modern British Poetry. Col- 
lected by Louis Untermeyer, uniform with 
the above. $2.00. 


12. Modern Drama in Europe. 


By Storm Jameson. Surveys the whole of 
European drama of last half century. 
$3.00. 


13. The New Society. By 
Rathenau. $1.60. 


Walter 


14. Father Allan's Island. Ry Amy 
Murray. Includes folk songs with music. 
$2.50. 


15. Musical Portraits. By Paul 
Rosenfeld. Interprets 20 modern compos- 
ers. $2.50. 


16. Margaret Fuller: A psychologi- 
cal biography. By Katherine Anthony. 
$2.00. 


17. Antiques, Genuine and Spu- 
rious. By Frederick Litchfield. An in- 
valuable guide. 100 illustrations. $10.00, 


18. Darkwater. By W. FE. B. Du 
Bois author of “Souls of Black Folk.” 
$2.25. 


19. How to Look at 
By R. C. Witt, of National and Tate Gal- 
leries. With chapter on how to hang pic 
tures. Illustrated. $2.50. 


20. Collected Papers. By 0. W. 
Holmes. All Justice Holmes’s essays and 
addresses since 1880. $4.00. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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LMOST all the news from Washington about 

the progress from day to day of the Far East- 
ern negotiations needs to be accepted with a large 
dose of scepticism. It is in general untrustworthy, 
although its untrustworthy character is by no means 
entirely the fault of the correspondents. .They 
must have something rather definite to report even 
though the actual happenings are wholly indefinite 
and tentative; and there are, of course, many peo- 
ple connected with all the delegations who have 
ideas and purposes of their own to serve, different 
from those of their colleagues, who are only too 
willing to supply news which is more definite than 
true. This -false or partly false news quickly 
spreads throughout the whole body of correspon- 
dents, who communicate anything they are sup- 
posed to learn one to another; and the next morn- 
ing the majority of the Washington dispatche$ pass 
on to their readers the-more or less erroneous ac- 
count of what is supposed to have occurred. The 
reports are denied or modified the next day, but in 





the meantime it may have served the purpose of the 
person who had launched it on its career. In inter- 
preting the Washington news the reader should, 
consequently, refrain from attaching much impor- 
tance to the budget of any one or two days. It 
is only documents, official announcements and re- 
ports which are confirmed for many successive days 
which are entitled to count. Even they usually re- 
quire a sophisticated interpretation. 


UP to the time these lines go to press nothing very 
definite and authentic has emerged from the scrim- 
mage. The play has started, but it remains obscure 
to the spectator on the bleachers which of the 


’ players is carrying the ball and whether or not he 


is or is not gaining his distance. In the beginning 
the Chinese took the initiative; but they did not 
hold it for long; and for a while there was a gen- 
eral impression in Washington that the game was 
up. It looked as if they had allowed the ball to 
pass to their opponents and as if their chance of 
winning a success was gravely compromised. But 
this gloomy view was certainly an exaggeration. 
The Chinese, it is true, are not strong enough to 
carry the ball except behind an extremely well- 
organized and vigorous interference, but they and 
their supporting interference are not yet brokenup 
and they have not lost the ball. While it remains 
doubtful how much it will gain, the pro-Chinese 
party is still aggressive and is still pushing along. 


I T was the four Root resolutions coming after the 
ten Chinese principles which created the impression 
of weakness and loss by the Chinese party. The 
Chinese principles were general, but if they were 
adopted they would have obligated the govern- 
ments which accepted them to a revision of the 
worst clauses of the existing treaties and of the 
most objectionable of the customary practices of 
foreign governments in China. The Root resolu- 
tions, on the other hand, merely repeated the old 
phrases, except in the case of the fourth, which was 
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ambiguous; it looked consequently like an attempt 
to prevent any beneficial principles of legislation 
about China which the Conference might achieve 
from being applied to past abuses. This inter- 
pretation was natural, but it was only partly cor- 
rect. The Root resolutions were not any more 
final than the Chinese statement of principles. The 
latter expressed in general the maximum which the 
friends cf China hoped to obtain. The former 
expressed the minimum which all members of the 
Conference were ready to concede. The final re- 
sult would lie somewhere in between. But the Root 
resolutions do not supersede the Chinese statement 
of principles as a basis of discussion. The Chinese 
principles are being hung on the appropriate hooks 
provided by the agenda, and they continue to con- 
stitute in this form the order of business of the 
Far Eastern Committee of the Conference. There 
is a secure hook for all of them except the tenth, 
which provides for future conferences about the 
Far East. That proposal does not need any offi- 
cial pretext for being ultimately adopted. Either 
future conferences on the Chinese question will 
succeed the present conference or there will be war 
in the Pacific. Nobody except Hearst wants war. 


THE outcome is still in doubt. It is in doubt for 
one unexceptionable reason. The public and prob- 
ably the negotiators have no means of knowing (1) 
how firmly the American government will back up 
the Chinese (2) how firmly the British govern- 
ment will back up the Americans at the expense 
of offending Japan and (3) how much the Japan- 
ese are willing to yield without breaking up the 
Conference. The shrewdest and best informed ob- 
server can only venture a more or less plausible 
guess about the result which will follow from the 
interaction of these three incalculable forces. Re- 
cently the friends of China had considered the 
prospect less encouraging because the English off- 
cial publicity played up the importance of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, but there is nothing con- 
clusive about this symptom. It is still reasonable 
to anticipate that the Conference will bring into 
existence a beneficial change in the position of 
China. The benefit in specific agreements will not 
amount to as much as the friends of China would 
like, but whatever they are they will be clean bene- 
fits. The American government will not purchase 
them by conditions which will prejudice the future 
harvesting of a larger crop. In the meantime dur- 
ing the course of the negotiations Secretary Hughes 
is entitled to the confidence of his fellow citizens. 
He has earned it by his behavior up to date and as 
each successive crisis arises, he earns it more rather 
than less. 
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TAXATION is one matter that is not likely to 
be laid at rest for long by any action of Congress. 
When taxes are heavy, as they must be for a gen- 
eration, there will necessarily be great discontent 
among those who think they are unfairly burdened, 
or that they have the power to roll the burden 
over to others’ shoulders. Least of all is it to be 
expected that our recently enacted taxation law will 
enjoy long life. It is fully satisfactory to nobody. 
It denies substantial relief both to the lower in- 
come classes and the higher ones. It abandoned 
the profits tax, foolishly, we believe, and refused 
to levy a sales tax, wisely, in our opinion. Senator 
Penrose has declared that the present is to be re- 
garded as merely a temporary measure, and that 
the question is to be reopened with a view to fixing 
permanent rates. A new drive for the sales tax 
is in prospect. It may succeed, but we see no reason 
why it should. The agricultural bloc remain 
coherent, and are gaining in self-confidence. By the 
time the Penrose group of tax reformers have got 
the tax question well opened up, it is quite possible 
that the agricultural bloc will have made up their 
minds that dropping the profits tax was a mistake, 
and that no opportunity is to be missed for putting 
it back on the statute book. 


ONE feature of the tax law which should have re- 
ceived general commendation is strangely enough 
practically ignored by the press. That is the 
abolition of the tax on transportation, an impost 
that meant an effective increase in railway rates of 
five percent on freight and eight percent on pas- 
senger trafic. There was never anything to be 
said in favor of such a tax except that it afforded a 
substantial revenue. In criticism of the tax it was 
fairly to be urged that it acted to depress traffic, 
the very economic life of the country, and rested 
most heavily on those products and localities that 
are already discriminated against in the traditional 
structure of railway rates. Transportation taxes 
are an invention of the robber barons of the Dark 
Ages. They may properly be applied in time of 
war, along with similar inventions that are not too 
obsolete. Peace has no place for them. They are 
gone, we hope, forever. 


SENATOR KENYON has introduced a bill 
which comes at such an emergency and is, as far 
as it goes, so sensible that one hopes it may soon 
be used as a beginning for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Senator Kenyon proposes the familiar 
plan of holding up necessary public works until a 
time of depression and unemployment. Depart- 
ment heads would be required to make plans for 
such work well in advance, and would be allowed 
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to hold up projected work until the critical mo- 
ment of the depression. The secretary of the 
President’s committee on unemployment estimates 
that one third of a bad year’s unemployed could be 
absorbed by so concentrating public work in that 
year. What would happen to the other two thirds 
remains to be worked out, and the working out of 
any adequate scheme will be a long process. 


THERE is a clear obligation resting on the gov- 
ernment to make satisfactory provision for the 
men thrown out of employment in consequence of 
the scrapping of the naval program. Almost all 
of them can ultimately find places, no doubt, in 
ordinary industry, which may be expected to thrive 
and expand with the lifting of taxation burdens 
and the still heavier burden of international in- 
security. But fitting workers into new places is a 
process that takes time. Before it is completed 
many of these men will suffer the severest distress, 
if the government simply abandons them to the 
mercies of their luck. It is to be borne in mind 
that the government will certainly do its best to 
soften the blow to property interests. All ex- 
penditures laid out on‘ships partly completed but 
not to be finished will be reimbursed; profits that 
were fairly to be expected under contracts already 
let will be granted out of appropriations. The 
government can not afford to be more tender to- 
ward the vested interests of capital than toward 
those of labor. . 


ONE bill passed by Congress—and now signed 
by the President—was such a small beginning in 
a vital matter that it seems out of place to thank 
Congress for doing what was so obviously its duty. 
We refer to the Sheppard-Towner Maternity bill, 
which creates a Federal Board of Maternal and 
Infant Hygiene, and appropriates some two million 
dollars toward education, with the cooperation of 
the states, in maternity and child feeding. The 
bill’s course through Congress was not smooth, its 
life was often threatened, and it was continually a 
prey to our legislators’ patternless capacities for 
misunderstanding, or a victim of such unintelli- 
gence as Senator Reed’s, who called it “A bill to 
organize a board of spinsters to teach mothers how 
to raise babies.” But finally victory has gone 
against those in the balance of whose minds the 
lives of children weigh less than the fear of “‘pa- 
ternalism.” 


AS late as June, one will often find in mountain 
woods an obstinate patch of unmelted frost. And 
though in general the exaggerated hatred of the 
German and Austrian in this country has subsided, 
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there are still Americans whose hate is undying, 
and who are proud of it. Dr. Lorenz has, in gen- 
eral, met with a reception the cordiality of which 
would two years ago have been incredible. A small 
exception was noted in the case of Philadelphia, 
where the Medical Club, which honored Dr. 
Lorenz nineteen years ago, “would have nothing 
to do with him,” and where a doctor—whose 
stature does not justify our naming him—said: 
‘The man is a Teuton and I shall never again have 
anything to do with a Teuton.” If small minds 
insist on contributing their chapter to the history 
of foolish hatreds, let them. 


Salvation by Conference 
AUTIOUSLY, step by step, but with evident 


assurance of purpose the administration is 
unfolding its foreign policy. The President and 
his Secretary of State propose and are seeking 
available methods of using the economic power 
and political prestige of the United States for the 
benefit of appeasement and recovery in all parts 
of the world, but for many reasons they are ob- 
liged to go slow. American public opinion is still 
reluctant to take many risks or to assume many 
responsibilities abroad, particularly in Europe; 
and in certain parts of the world the malady is 
so unmanageable that at present an outside phy- 
sician can do no more than offer pious advice which 
the patient is too sick to accept. The administra- 
tion began with naval disarmament as the imme- 
diate object and the Far East as the first subject of 
its political healing. Navies and China were mat- 
ters in which the American people were directly 
interested and in relation to which American lead- 
ership had a good chance of being accepted, but 
the President never intended to stop at this point. 
He has proposed from the beginning, if he were 
successful in substituting conference for war as an 
agency of Far Eastern legislation, to extend the 
method to other problems and regions. 

He has intended for many months ultimately to 
call a general conference. But the announcement 
of this intention on November 23rd, instead of at 
the end of the present Conference as was origi- 
nally intended, is rendered possible by the appear- 
ance of one new condition in the complex of in- 
ternational politics and it is rendered extremely 
desirable by the intrusion of another. It is ren- 
dered possible by the fact that the administration 
considers the success, from its point of view, of 
the present Conference practically assured. It 
would not dare to launch the new ambitious pro- 
ject, if there was any danger of the foundering 
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of the first more modest vessel of its own con- 
trivance. But even though the prosperity of its 
first project seems assured, it would still have pos- 
sessed sound reasons for delaying the announce- 
ment until its success was publicly admitted and 
confirmed, were it not for another less agreeable 
piece of news. Its very success in beginning the 
limitation of naval armaments and in introducing 
a little order into the Far East has intensified 
the political malady of Europe. France, in the 
person of M. Briand, declared that she preferred 
isolation to the taking of any share in the limita- 
tion of land armaments. Great Britain, in the 
person of Mr. Curzon, warned France that the 
preference for isolation might involve disaster. 
The long smouldering hostility between the two 
countries jumped to the surface, and it threatened 
to render a larger conference which would deal 
with land armament and the problem of Europe 
abortive before it started. If the project were to 
have any chance of success, the administration had 
to announce its intention unequivocally and with- 
out further delay. 

The significance of proposing a new association 
of nations at the very moment when France 
insisted on disassociating herself from the move- 
ment towards appeasement is clear enough. In a 
less offensive but more emphatic way the Ameri- 
can government repeated the British Foreign Min- 
ister’s warning to France. It declared its inten- 
tion of trying to substitute conference for arma- 
ment and war as the means of international ad- 
justment in Europe as well as the Far East, of 
including the defeated as well as the victorious 
nations within the embrace of conference and 
its beneficent authority. If its proposal should 
succeed what would be the result? It would bring 
into existence an association of nations whose un- 
animous decisions, even though they were not 
backed up by military force, would possess over- 
whelming moral authority. Any nation which 
would not conform and whose nonconformity was 
based upon a belief in armament rather than con- 
ference as an agency of international legislation, 
would do so at its peril. Its isolation would be 
ignoble and dangerous. It would become some- 
thing like a moral outcast. All the imponderable 
weapons in international politics which the Allies 
mobilized so effectively against Germany would 
be brought into play against it. 

The new association of natioms proposed by 
Messrs. Harding and Hughes will possess one 
enormous and decisive advantage over the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations is still bound 
hand and foot by the instrument, the Treaty of 
Versailles, which created it. It cannot succeed 
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in substituting conference for war as an agency 
of international legislation, because the Treaty of 
Versailles derives its sanction not from consent 
but from force. The chief business of any vital 
association of nations will not be to execute 
the Treaty of Versailles but to discover and work 
out the most available and least costly means of 
revising it. Such obviously is bound to be the chief 
business of the association of nations proposed by 
the American goverment. It will begin to repair 
a grievous wrong and to start a genuine process 
of reconciliation by summoning Germany as an 
equal to the council tables of the nations. It will 
be driven by the same logic eventually to issue a 
similar invitation to Russia. It will then con- 
sider what it can do infallibly to check the land- 
slide of economic and social disintegration which 
is threatening European civilization. Its delibera- 
tions can reach only one conclusion. The Euro- 
pean nations must agree to disarm or perish. They 
must finally substitute a new settlement for that of 
Versailles, because the present legal basis of po- 
litical order in Europe derives its authority ex- 
clusively from armaments and the threat of war, 
and because as long as it endures, thoroughgoing 
disarmament is inconceivable. The calling of Ger- 
many and Russia into conference is a necessary 
means of obtaining their consent and assistance 
in substituting a new settlement for that of Ver- 
sailles. 

A satisfactory or even a semi-satisfactory re- 
vision of the Treaty is a task of colossal difficulty. 
It may be impossible as long as the temper and 
the power of the French nation remains anything 
like what it is. France will probably pursue, at 
least for a while, the perilous and arrogant path of 
national egotism and try to block the work of cre- 
ating a concert of Europe based upon certain gen- 
eral principles of national development and inter- 
national comity. But we do not believe France 
will either desire or be able indefinitely to ob- 
struct the work of recovery. The French are 
stoutly and angrily rowing the boat of French 
policy against the rising tide of world feeling, opin- 
ion and need, and in the end the tide will rise too 
high and run too strong. It will swing them back. 
It has risen steadily since the Senate of the United 
States discredited the Treaty of Versailles by re- 
fusing to ratify it. When at that time the New 
Republic first suggested the calling of a new con- 
ference in order to revise the Treaty and lay a 
solid foundation for international cooperation, the 
suggestion was characterized by well-informed 
men like Mr. Hoover as preposterous. It appeared 
at that time to be sufficiently remote and dubious. 
But it was not preposterous. For one truth about 
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it was clear to anyone who was willing to face the 
facts. Not only was conference the only possible 
existing substitute for armaments and war but the 
Treaty of Versailles stood in the way of calling the 
substitute into real existence. The “preposterous”’ 
suggestion is now adopted in substance by the 
American government. The United States in co- 
operation with such governments as Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary and others will 
try it out. The first trial may well fail. But they 
will try it again and again until they obtain 
a sufficient measure of success. They must and 
they will. 


Publicity Without Candor 


OWEVER much or little the Conference 
may finally yield in the way of positive 
achievement, it is certainly yielding in the mean- 
time an immediate boon, which before it assem- 
bled was loudly demanded as a demonstration of 
its good faith. It is yielding as never before in 
the relation to a delicate and momentous inter- 
national negotiation, a veritable flood of publicity 
—publicity of all kinds and all degrees, some of 
it authorized and more of it unauthorized, some 
of it authentic and more of it unauthentic. Con- 
sidering what_has happened during the past few 
weeks, the earlier apprehensions that designing 
diplomats would conceal facts of importance from 
the public have become somewhat fantastic. So 
far as a sceptical observer can make out no facts 
which have any considerable bearing upon the pro- 
cesses and the decisions of the Conference are be- 
ing concealed. On the contrary there is, if any- 
thing, too much publicity. The newspapers are 
throwing such a glare of light on Washington that 
the eyes of the ordinary man who is used to grop- 
ing around in caves and hollows are blinded. It 
is not always easy to distinguish such pitiless and 
frantic publicity from sheer obscurity. 

That publicity in superabundance is on the 
whole a popular benefit, we fully believe. It is a 
safeguard against betrayal even if #t is not a posi- 
tive help to understanding. Of one important truth 
the American, British and the Japanese people 
may feel quite assured. In so far as they do not 
know what is going on, it is the fault of their own 
ignorance which disqualifies them from _inter- 
preting the news. In Paris some extremely im- 


portant decisions such, for instance, as the grant 
of Shantung to Japan and the inflation of the in- 
demnity with pensions and separation allowances 
were reached without permitting public opinion 
any sufficient warning or opportunity to discuss 
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and object. In both instances members of the 
American delegation uttered protests in private 
which if they had leaked out might well have 
rendered impossible the final consummation of 
these branches of faith. In Washington no be- 
trayal of this kind will take place. The atmos- 
phere of the gathering is different. The govern- 
ments which are participating in the Conference 
recognize their obligations to the public more ex- 
plicitly than did the feverish and fearsome offi- 
cials who assembled in Paris. There is, of course, 
much that is going on in committee and other 
meetings which the newspapers do not and need 
not print, but whenever these secret negotiations 
tend towards a conclusion, they do not long re- 
main secret. 

It does not follow, however, that even though 
no essential facts are concealed from the public, 
no deception is being practised. The public is in 
truth being constantly deceived by the ignorant 
or artful manipulation of the very medium 
through which it is supposed to be informed. A 
very large proportion of the “‘stories’’ which are 
being published about the Conference are not au- 
thentic news. They are either innocent or de- 
liberate lies. These lies originate from various 
sources. In some cases they come from over- 
zealous correspondents who are trying to make a 
record for themselves and who take the chance of 
printing some wild rumor or ill-informed guess as 
authentic fact. More frequently they are com- 
municated to the newspapers by official agents 
who seek to promote the interests of their own 
governments or protect them against damaging 
revelations by setting up a screen of plausible 
half or quarter truths. In still other cases the 
deception is traceable to the inability of the 
correspondent to place a correct interpretation 
upon an ambiguous or equivocal official announce- 
ment. 

The net result of such perversions, it must be ad- 
mitted, is very far from supplying the readers of 
the papers with a reliable survey of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. The ignorant reader is 
certain to be confused or bamboozled. Except to 
a shrewd and well informed mind, news is to 
a large extent indistinguishable from _ propa- 
ganda and from guess work. We are getting 
publicity to burn, but it is publicity which is 
to a large extent without accuracy and. with- 
out candor. 

The newspapers are playing an unprecedentedly 
important role in the deliberations and proceed- 
ings of the Conference. It seems at times as if 
the Conference existed for the sake of the pub- 
licity about it instead of publicity for the sake of 
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the Conference. And the news is untrustworthy 
and the publicity is without candor largely because 
the newspapers are at once so important yet so 
irresponsible. Parties to the Conference who are 
doubtful about their success with the official jury 
try out their cases in the newspapers. It is in them 
that all manner of trial balloons are trusted to 
the air and after a day of conspicuous notoriety 
are whisked away by some current to the frozen 
north. It is in them that all kinds of sham fights 
are carried on and all kinds of sham victories 
won. In fact the new diplomacy which is to such 
a large extent a new version of the old diplomacy 
guides its course by the light of one fixed star. 
No matter whether it succeeds or fails in actually 
accomplishing its objects, it must always appear in 
public to accomplish them. It can never admit to 
failure. Whatever it actually does or does not 
do, its policy must at any cost march down the 
columns of the press, with the flag flying and the 
band playing, as a brilliant success. The diplo- 
mat is a general whose only possible line of retreat 
consists so far as possible in taking precautions 
that the public shall not be able to distinguish a 
victory from a defeat. A large part of the pub- 
licity without candor derives from the transfer 
from the East to the West of the art of face- 


saving as the one indispensable attribute of the 
statesman. 

In one conspicuous instance the whole machin- 
ery of the Conference has already been perverted 
to grind out publicity without candor, the object 
of which was to save the face of a prime minister 


and a nation. It was clear from the start that in 
so far as the Conference as a whole was sincere 
and successful, France was bound to incur moral 
isolation. The American object fundamentally is 
to justify disarmament by organizing a political 
substitute for military force; and that is precisely 
what France will not do and cannot do as long 
as she banks on the Treaty of Versailles. Her 
present foreign policy depends for its success upon 
the largest army in Europe as its instrument. 
When Mr. Hughes’ plan for limiting navies 
started the Conference off on an apparently sin- 
cere and successful course, France immediately 
emerged as the one great nation which could not 
consider the substitution of conference for military 
force as a legislative agency in international poli- 
tics and which consequently was divided from 
other nations in so far as they were ready to con- 
sider it. Such was the plain fact, but to recognize 
and publish it would have wounded the feelings 
and damaged the prestige of the French and 
pulled down the government of M. Briand. So 
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to prove for the public benefit how false the truth 
can be. Germany, although disarmed, remains an 
overwhelming military danger. France, although 
armed to the teeth, is as pacific and as inoffensive 
as a dove. She prepared for war only because 
she was passionately devoted to peace. Hence 
even though she refused to substitute conference 
for war, she still was not morally isolated among 
nations which did wish to disarm. Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Hughes and most of the American news- 
papers agreed with M. Briand and scouted the 
idea in public of the moral isolation of France. 
The speech and its reception may save M, Briand 
from defeat when he returns home, but it will not 
save France from moral isolation. He affirmed 
isolation in fact by the means which he took to 
deny it in words, and while he was protesting too 
much his fellow countrymen were drawing the true 
inference from the incident. Many of them were 
boasting of the isolation which he was thrusting 
aside. 

As long as international politics, governments, 
newspapers and public opinion are what they are, 
these perversions of publicity are bound to occur. 
They have the great disadvantage of impairing 
popular confidence in foreign offices and in the 
newspaper press, and in the absence of popular 
confidence in the newspapers and state depart- 
ments a discriminating and self-possessed public 
opinion simply cannot come into existence. The 
newspaper reader tends to become either a credu- 
lous ignoramus or a cynic or both. Yet we should 
not take these ‘perversions too seriously. In the 
long run they should and will correct themselves. 
The politician and the nation which save their 
faces by pretending to be something which they are 
not are sure to be found out. A slow but inexorable 
process of verification by the event takes place. 
Sometimes it is long before the event breaks 
through the screen of lies and establishes itself as 
truth, but if the offence is long continued the pen- 
alty which abides the event becomes proportion- 
ately high. Propaganda is a two-sided weapon. 
While it corrupts the propagandist as well as his 
victim, it appeals to a tribunal which will ulti- 
mately render a verdict against it. It is essentially 
the tribute which the lie pays to the truth. 

It follows, however, that just because the aber- 
rations and hypocrisies of publicity cannot be 
suppressed, they should all the more certainly be 
exposed. It is the business of able and honest 
journalists both to publish a complete and accurate 
account of the facts, and to interpret them can- 
didly and fairly for the benefit of the public. This 
is being done with more or less success by a cer- 


tain number of American journals among which 
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the Chicago Daily News, the New York Globe 
and World, and the Baltimore Sun deserve par- 
ticular mention. Perhaps the best job of all is 
being done by the Baltimore Sun. But on the 
whole the American press is not yet capable of 
playing up to the role which falls to its share in a 
world which transacts international legislation by 
conference rather than by war. It substitutes 
quantitative for qualitative publicity and it does 
not sufficiently protect its public against poor news 
and false news. Above all it allows itself to be 
made the accomplice of such a sheer imposition 
upon public credulity as that which M. Briand 
succeeded in practising. All these failures are 
failures of method. The newspapers of the coun- 
try, if they wished and knew how, could sup- 
ply to their readers an immensely better service 
with respect to the Washington Conference with- 
out adding a dollar to their expenses. It is en- 
tirely a matter of taking care to be better informed 
and because of this better information to report 
the news more accurately and to interpret it more 
candidly. 


England, Germany and Russia 


ECENTLY Hugo Stinnes visited London. 

Stinnes is a very rich man, the richest man 
in Germany, and that is saying much. For if the 
great mass of Germans have been impoverished 
by the war and the peace, a few Germans like 
Stinnes have been enormously enriched. They 
have seized control of a great part of German 
industry. They have succeeded, in a measure, to 
the power of the kings. .Therefore it arouses a 
passing interest even in America when Stinnes 
visits London. But what do we think when Maxi- 
milian Harden declares that this visit is likely to 
have more important consequences than those of 
the Washington Disarmament Conference? Most 
of us think that Maximilian Harden is launching 
a piece of heavy German humor, that does not 
float with us. And if Harden were to add that 
Stinnes has recently made arrangements for an ex- 
tensive system of banking branches in Soviet Rus- 
sia we should feel that the joke was more obvious, 
but worse. — 

Let us add another item that comes to our unin- 
terested eyes in the daily press. Some time ago 
the industrial association of which Stinnes is the 
leading figure proposed to raise two billions “of 
gold marks with which the government might meet 
the next indemnity instalments. It was suggested 
that in return the government might turn over the 
State railways, not now a paying investment, to 
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the industrialists, and pledge itself to abandon 
promised experiments in socialization. Any such 
quid pro quo, however, turned out to be distaste- 
ful to the government and likely to arouse the trade 
unions to frantic energy. It was dropped. Never- 
theless the industrialists are likely to lend their 
credit to the government. 

Finally we may note a plan for dealing with 
the indemnity presented to the Federation of 
British Industries by its retiring President, Sir 
Peter Rylands, reported in the World of Novem- 
ber 24th. First, reparations should be trans- 
ferred from the German government to German 
industry “by the creation of mortgages, or first 
preference interest-bearing shares, on big German 
industrial and commercial firms, banks, railways, 
canals, shipping lines. These would be given to 
the Allies to hold or sell to private persons as they 
saw fit.” German payments in kind should be 
made in goods and services not competing with 
British; German construction work should be of 
such a nature that it would not pay as a purely 
business proposition, as for example, the restora- 
tion of railways and means of transport in Russia 
and Central Europe. 

Are we dealing here with a chance assortment 
of news items, unrelated in fact and of no impor- 
tant bearing? Possibly.- But first let us consider 
the economic logic of the situation. Everyone 
will recognize that if it were not for the accidents 
of political status England, Germany and Russia 
would be forming themselves into a fast welded 
economic chain. There would be huge gains for 
each and for all out of working together. And 
no two of them can work effectively together with- 
out the third. 

But, it will be said, nothing is to be had out of 
Russia so long as the Soviet government remains. 
And only the most lamentable of the emigrés are 
now predicting the early fall of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Well, it is not the Germans who say 
that there is nothing to be got out of Russia. 
They believe that the man who knows how, can 
go into rural Russia, supply seed and farm imple- 
ments to the peasant in return for a share in the 
prospective crop, and either barter that share for 
other goods or carry it away for export, with the 
consent and goodwill of the Soviet authorities. It 
is a kind of business that can be carried on only 
by those who know the Russian language and the 
Russian character. That excludes the French, the 
British and above all the Americans. But Ger- 


many has hosts of men who engaged in business 
in Russia before the war, and who *re eager to 
try again. 

The Germans believe that they can set produc- 
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tion in motion in Russia, even in a Soviet Russia 
half dead of famine. They believe that in two or 
three years they can make Russia yield a surplus 
of wheat and rye for export—wheat for the Brit- 
ish, rye for themselves, They believe that they 
can quickly get the cotton culture of the southeast- 
ern provinces well under way again, to help con- 
trol American cotton prices. Even more promptly 
they can start the exploitation of the forests, of 
the Baku oil fields, of the platinum mines, and of 
a thousand and one other resources. And once 
the process is under way, they can see a great 
Russian market for railway iron, boat building 
material and what not. It may be objected that 
business men will not do any of these things with- 
out greater security than the Soviet government 
can offer. But let us remember that the Germans 
have been well weaned of the habit of looking for 
complete security. They have no security at home. 
No man knows that he will reap what he sows. 
Yet the Germans work and form plans and ex- 
ecute them. 

Russia could conceivably be transformed into 
an exceedingly important source of materials. 
England needs the materials. England needs a 
market for a vast variety of goods. Russia needs 
the goods. Germany has the ability to bring Eng- 
land and Russia together, incidentally supplying 
her own needs for material with part of the Rus- 
sian supply, and producing a variety of goods 
needed in Russia that England could not produce 
cheaply enough. 

But if it is possible now to establish such fruit- 
ful economic relations, why was it not possible be- 
fore the war? Because then Germany felt herself 
powerful enough to exclude England altogether. 
She saw the profit of exploiting Russia, but meant 
to exploit Russia for her own benefit. Further, to 
satisfy the landed Junkers of the eastern pro- 
vinces, she had to refrain from developing Rus- 
sian agricultural production. The Junkers and 
their lands are gone and Germany would he happy 


to find a source of cheap food. And as for the: 


rivalry of the Germans and British, the war put 
Germany in England’s hand. How far Germany 
trades at all abroad depends largely on England’s 
goodwill. 

Trading goodwill, however, does not turn on 
sentiment but on advantage. England will be cer- 
tain of advantages from German trade expansion 
when Germany has become in effect a colony of 
England. And that is where the indemnity 
comes in. 

France presses Germany to pay. Germany has 
no international credits. Her industrialists, how- 
ever, can secure international credits, by the pledge 
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of their resources, or as Sir Peter Rylands pro- 
poses, by the giving of preference shares. In 
either case it will not be the French, but the Brit- 
ish, who will take the shares. It will not be 
French industry that is in effect consolidated with 
the German, but British industry. 

For France is self-sufficing and protectionist. 
She has no place in any economic combination in- 
cluding Germany and Russia. She has no need 
for Russian materials, nor has she a cheap pro- 
duction adapted to Russian needs. She has no ex- 
perience in foreign industrial investments, nor any 
taste for them. Her role is the mechanical one of 
forcing the combination into existence through the 
pressure for indemnity payments. When she has 
got her money, she will have got all there is in 
it, for her. And some day she will utter anathemas 
against perfidious Albion, who managed somehow 
to win at once the major profits of the victory 
and the solid friendship of the chief part of the 
Continent. And, perhaps, she will ask herself 
some day why she permitted the promising Ger- 
man democracy to fall under the chains of inter- 
national capitalism in which France can play only 
a minor part, instead of honestly promoting it and 
joining with it to create in Europe a genuine in- 
ternationalism of democratic peoples in which 
France might easily occupy the rdle of leadership. 


Pussyfoot in the Theatre 


HAT does this country need most of all? 

Some people say, religion; education, 
others say; some say, journals of opinion; others, 
beer. One powerful and persistent group, how- 
ever, knows exactly what this country most needs: 
it is censorship. And this group is now planning 
to extend censorship in the state of New York 
from the subjected movie industry to the produc- 
tions of the regular drama. 

In spite of the united protests of a free press 
and a liberty-loving people, this group is likely 
to succeed. The legislature at Albany will, in the 
near future, be asked to consider a bill requiring 
that every play be submitted to stage censorship 
before production; and it is not improbable that 
the respectable dramatists and the respectable 
theatrical managers may accept the principle of 
censorship in advance if they see any loophole in 
the arrangement for their own enterprises. If 
the anti-vice experts can bribe the respectables into 
thus accepting the principle of censorship, the rest 
is easy. To bulldoze a state legislature in the 
name of virtue is a patented device; and no matter 
how the heathen-democrat rages outside, censor- 
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ship can very likely be rivetted to the American 
theatre by the pussyfoot process now so familiar. 

Then the fun will begin. Let us imagine the 
most imposing board of censors possible—a 
bishop, an eminent professor, a publicist. Let us 
suggest Bishop Manning, Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Brander Matthews. Or let us suggest a board 
of a different complexion—Charles Beard, Hey- 
wood Broun and Max Eastman. Or Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, James Harvey Robinson and Dudley 
Field Malone. Or Norman Hapgood, Norman 
Thomas and Norma Talmadge. Or Lyman 
Abbot, the mayor of Buffalo and the editor of the 
Rochester Herald. Or Samuel Untermyer, Otto 
Kahn and Al Smith. No matter what combination 
is considered, no matter how estimable the men 
nominated may be, one has only to think of any 
given board in operation to realize what must 
happen to the drama in America. There is no 
board imaginable which will not be personal in its 
judgments, and to that extent capricious and 
tyrannical. There is no board imaginable which 
will not do more harm than good. If the board 
is “representative,” it will be pedestrian and plays 
must be pedestrian to “get by.” If the board is 
radical, the range of drama is as sure to be nar- 
rowed to suit radical preference and purpose as it 
must be narrowed to suit the conservatives if the 
conservatives should dominate. The state, in other 
words, cannot possibly employ censorship without 
to that extent entrenching personal government. 
That is the evil of censorship, which is a deliberate 
accentuation of the most dangerous element in 
public control. 

Of course men whose minds are obsessed by the 
desire to enforce purity cannot be expected to be 
rational in this matter, The theatre has always 
seemed wicked to such men. It has always seemed 
to them to be the match or the torch that sets 
men’s inflammable nature afire. Every leg that is 
exposed in the theatre, or every naked word that 
is exposed, seems to these-obsessed minds to be an 
attempt to arouse lust and lechery in the hearts 
of a sinful generation. As between a leg-show, 
which definitely appeals to sex, and a drama in 
which the leg is exposed for surgical reasons, these 
vice-specialists do not discriminate. They want 
censorship to scour the drama of every stray refer- 
ence to the fact that men and women have a 
sexual character and can have sexual desires, and 
also to scour it of everything that could by infer- 
ence relate to sex. They do not fear ridicule in 
this matter. They read human nature in the lurid 
light of their own obsession, and they: believe they 
alone have common sense, _, 

But even if these men did not control the 
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censorship of the drama, the censorship would still 
be a retrograde institution, it would still fall like 
the shadow of the gallows across the path that 
our drama should travel. Censorship permits the 
men who exercise it to deny life and function to 
the work of creative artists except on the terms 
of the censor. It is a pernicious institution which 
permits its agents, of their own will but on the 
authority of the state, to interfere with processes 
which ought to be as free as the air. It says to 
the creative processes: Your results must conform 
to our requirements and purposes, and if they 
don’t their presentation to the public will be 
prohibited. 

The glorious success of liquor prohibition shows 
what happens to the law when it is drafted not 
with regard to the wishes of the people’s repre- 
sentatives but at the dictation of terrorists. <A 
similar success might be predicted for censorship 
except, unfortunately, that the drama cannot be, 
smuggled by bootleggers or consumed in the home. 
If the censorship of the drama is enacted, it will 
be nominally effective. That is the main reason 
for working against its enactment. Without any 
such benighted tool as the censorship, society can 
fully protect itself against obscene plays. The 
machinery exists, and is in good order, by which 
theatrical managers and authors can be brought 
to account if they violate the common law. While 
this machinery is sometimes set in motion by the 
puritanical terrorists, it is nevertheless not in- 
herently a menace to liberty such as censorship is. 
The reason these terrorists resort to censorship 
is precisely because they mistrust liberty. They 
live a life of fear—fear of sex, fear of the Reds, 
fear of human nature, above all human expression. 
And they are gradually getting this country by the 
throat. 
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ISTRESS is a harsh schoolmaster, and it 
iD commonly happens that his pupils are too 
angry, too worried, too busy with quarrels 
among themselves, to heed his lessons. A year ago 
we talked in England of the “crisis” of unemploy- 
ment. Habit had taught us to expect a brief cyclical 
depression of trade, and the country prepared it- 
self to meet it by the usual expedients of telling the 
workers to tighten their belts, and dispensing doles 
to the victims of a momentary “slump.” ~ As the 
months followed each other, the word “‘crisis’’ be- 
came inapplicable. We are realizing that the 
causes which have flung three million men and 
women out of work in our island, are still capable 
of a long and steady operation. 

For all practical purposes our Continental mar- 
ket disappeared with the war as completely as 
though some unexampled deluge had submerged all 
Europe from the Volga to the Rhine. An im- 
poverished Europe cannot buy from us. In the 
early months that followed the armistice, our in- 
dustrialists faced that prospect calmly. They 
thought that in the South American and other 
distant markets they would more than recoup them- 
selves for the loss of Europe. Experience has 
taught them better. Since Europe can no longer 
buy Brazilian coffee, colonial wool, Egyptian cot- 
ton, Chilean nitrate and Argentine meat on the 
old scale, it follows that the countries which pro- 
duce these things are less able to absorb our 
manufactured goods. In the second place, Ger- 
many, with her industries working full time under 
the lash of the indemnity, has found in cheap labor 
based on the depreciated mark, the key to unlock 
these markets. Her activity may bring her little 
benefit, since she labors for the victors, but while 
her own workers remain underfed and half-clad, 
she is beginning to send out to distant markets a 
stream of exports, with which our own cannot 
compete. 

Various remedies are debated. Partly in despair 
and partly in malice, our employing class is cutting 
wages drastically, but that expedient will be futile, 
unless it ends by reducing our own standard of life 
to the Central European level. Some experts 
fasten on the symptom of the European disease of 
poverty, and talk of stabilizing the currencies. 
With more insight, Mr. Churchill inveighs with 
belated eloquence against the folly with which all 
the belligerent governments have loaded each 
other with debts and indemnities. They are learn- 
ing today that an international debt may be, for 
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The Politics of Famine 


creditor and debtor alike, an, unmitigated curse. 
Some of us knew it in advance. I fought the con- 
stituency next door to Mr. Churchill’s in the general 
election of 1918. I was beaten because I preached 
the folly of indemnities, while he won his seat on 
the cry of “making the Germans pay.” 

A year or two more of these miseries may con- 
ceivably bring us to the point of cancelling debts 
all round. The now fashionable remedy is, how- 
ever, to foster British trade with the Continent 
by a system of guarantees to British banks, which 
in their turn are to back British merchants in the 
effort to sell British goods on long credit to the 
smaller countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The idea is sound enough, but it has a very limited 
range. In the first place, what Poland and Austria 
want is not so much manufactured goods, as raw 
materials for their own industries, In the second 
place, it is folly to try to sell to these countries 
while, on the plea that their currency fosters un- 
fair competition, we prevent them by our new 
duties from selling to us. In the third place, these 
countries are more naturally a German market; 
we shall fail to undersell her goods, and even could 
we do so, the result would be to cause more mis- 
chief than benefit. Finally, by a strange obstinacy, 
the list of markets which are to be fostered, still 
excludes the biggest, the hungriest and the most 
neglected of all. Russia is not on the schedule. 

To suggest that we ought to start trading with 
Russia, while she is agonizing under the Volga 
famine, may raise an unkindly smile. Certainly to 
expect any early return would be folly, and it may 
be a misnomer to use the word “trade” at all. 
Even so, if there were grave doubt whether much 
or any of our assisted exports to Russia would ever 
be repaid, I should still defend this plan. Today 
we are paying out millions in unemployed doles 
and parish relief to our unemployed. Which is 
wiser, to give these inadequate and demoralizing 
grants to keep men barely alive in idleness, or to 
pay them wages to make spades and ploughs for 
Russia? You might never get it back. True. 
But in any case we are dumping extensively. 1 
met a man the other day who had just returned 
from the West African coast, where he had been 
selling vast quantities of textiles to Negroes at 
half the prices ruling in England. One should not 
grudge the Negroes their luck, but textiles in their 
climate are a luxury. There is a tragic lack of 
them in Russia. Assume at the worst that the 
labor costs might never be recouped, we should 
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still be no poorer than if we had given the same 
money in doles. Tomorrow or the day after, Rus- 
sia could assuredly pay for the material. The 
positive argument for this course is that it would 
be an investment. It would restore Russia to her 
place in the world’s economic system. 

It wants but little imagination to see in detail 
how the process would work. Give me a train load 
of nails, screws, saws, axes, and scythes, not to 
speak of boots, galoshes, and overcoats, and let me 
travel with it through the Ukraine or Siberia, 
where the harvest this year has been reasonably 
good. Let me barter its contents for grain, and I 
will undertake to fill an almost indefinite number 
of trains with the proceeds of my deal. The 
scarcity value of one mixed packet of nails and 
screws is fabulous in Russia. I tested that last 
year with a few which I took as gifts to peasants. 
For months and even years, you might go on ex- 
changing such goods against grain, at a rate many 
times above that prevailing in the world market. 
The first destination of the grain so obtained 
should be to complete the saving for the next 
harvest on the Volga. The next use for it should 
be to feed the starving millions of its population, 
until that harvest is reaped. That is only begin- 
ning, however. Suppose that in touring about 
with my train load of foreign goods, I am able to 
announce confidently that I shall be round again 
on the same route after the next harvest with a 
train twice as long, and ready to do business at a 
somewhat lower rate of barter: What will be the 
result? ‘That these peasants, who during seven 
years of war, civil war and blockade, have never 
seen a load of foreign goods and have almost for- 
gotten that such things can be bought and earned, 
will at once set to work to increase their area of 
cultivatfon. 

I am writing of conditions which I have seen. 
I remember well a visit to one village market in 
the West. I was thirsty and hungry. There were 
milk and fruit in plenty, but nothing whatever 
could be bought with soviet rubles. ‘For salt” 
was the monotonous answer to all my pleadings. 
Given the appropriate article of barter, here salt, 
there boots, elsewhere sugar and everywhere metal 
goods, you may buy what you will and at rates to 
allure the greediest profiteer. To affect cultivation, 
to restore the old acreage of Russia and with it 
the old surplus of grain for export, it is necessary 
only to organize these imports, and to guarantee 
that they shall continue for two or three years. 
That cannot be done save on a credit basis. If 
you could go somewhat further, and send in not 
merely nails and boots, but ploughs, reapers and 
tractors, you might hope to double and eventually 
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even to quadruple the pre-war yield of Russia in 
grain. That magic requires, of course, the inter- 
vention of the cooperative organization as medicine 
man. With ploughs and reapers as your bribe, 
you can persuade any village, however backward, 
to abandon its two or three field system, to break 
up its long narrow strips of soil into fields capable 
of cultivation by machinery, to adopt a proper 
rotation of crops, and to form itself into an “artel” 
(cooperative guild) for disciplined labor in com- 
mon. 

I never cease to marvel at the miracles and the 
failures of capitalistic enterprise. Is your object 
killing, then all the banks will rush to aid you to 
perform it, on the long credit system. You may 
mobilize all the industry of civilization to make 
your munitions for you, and all in return for an 
I. O. U. But announce that your purpose is the 
saving of life and the restoration of a fertile land, 
ask for ploughs instead of machine guns, admit 
that little return is to be expected for two or three 
years, and not all the prospects of a mighty harvest 
in the future will conjure from industry even its 
unsaleable stocks and its embarrassing surplus, I 
have often asked myself what I should have done 
if I had been one of the Big Four in November, 
1918. I never hesitate for an instant over the 
first step. I would have continued the war-time 
control of the world’s industry for a few months 
longer and extended it to enemy countries until in 
England, Germany and America, I had collected 
vast stocks of railway engines, lorries, motor 
ploughs and reapers. I would have borrowed if 
necessary to do it, and then I would have scattered 
these instruments of salvation, more lavishly than 
aerial bombs, over all the devastated East of 
Europe. It would have cost no more than the 
millions squandered on Denikin and Kolchak. In 
their wisdom the Big Four preferred to blockade. 
They organized famine, and now it stalks the 
earth. On the Volga they lack bread, and on the 
Thames we go idle. 

I have tried in vain to popularize this notion in 
England. I venture to put it before American 
readers in the hope of meeting there with some 
adventurous mind, who has the will and the means 
to realize it. The obstacle is, of course, the pro- 
found suspicion, to use no stronger term, which 
the West feels towards Russia. Most of it is 
based on false “news,” collected by secret service 
agents from “White” refugees. I shall never for- 
get the positive vertigo of surprise with which on 
coming out of Russia, I read the news that had 
appeared in English papers of doings there during 
the two months of my stay. What mattered was 
not so much that the news itself was either totally 
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false or grossly exaggerated, what mattered was 
that the whole background, the entire picture of 
life, the estimate of what is probable and possible 
in Russia, was distorted out of any resemblance to 


' fact. No one really believes that Lenin and 


Trotsky fight a daily duel over a nationalized 
woman, and then flee abroad in aeroplanes. But 
it is believed that every sort of murder, robbery, 
violence and lust is universal and habitual. Now 
the main fact, the broad fact, is order and security. 
The exceptions are apt to be sudden and horrible 
when they do occur, but they are not so frequent 
as the Black and Tan outrages were until the other 
day in Ireland, or lynchings in the Southern 
States. 

I encounter everywhere in England, in the effort 
to gather money for the Volga famine, the belief 
that the Red army will steal it all. My difficulty 
is to know where to begin with my contradictions. 
I want to tell the angry City Merchant that the 
Red army consists of young men, mostly the sons of 
peasants, neither better nor worse by nature than 
they were under the Tsar. The chief difference is 
that from being drunken they have become sober, 
instead of idling they go to school, and whereas 
they were illiterate, they now can read. But ex- 
perience warns me that if I say this and describe 
my three wecks at the Red army headquarters, I 
shall meet with mere incredulity. I tell him in- 
stead that the English Quakers have distributed 
relief for eighteen months in Russia (I saw them 
at their splendid and generous work), that they 
have lost only one half of one percent in all that 
time, that they lost as much or more in other coun- 
tries, and finally that when one consignment of 
goods did go astray, the Soviet government at once 
replaced its value by a check on London. That 
makes him hesitate. “But surely,” he retorts, “the 
Red army did requisition mercilessly in the villages 
and steal the peasants’ grain?” Of course it did 
requisition. It could do nothing else. There was 
a drought that year. The towns were near to 
starving. The requisitions (which, by the way, be- 
gan in 1916 under the Tsar) were not private 
robbery, but a desperate measure for the general 
salvation to provide food for the towns. What 
was wrong about them was not that the grain was 
taken, but that the state factories, busy in making 
munitions against Wrangel and he Poles, turned 
out no goods for distribution “artigfg the peasants. 
The goods were not to be had. Just because 
barter was impossible, force had to be used. The 
result was that the peasant sowed each year a 
little less. The fault lay not in the plan, which 
was one of exchange under state.auspices, but in 
the fact that the state, owing to%the blockade and 
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the civil wars, had nothing to give for the grain. 
The plan I propose is to reverse all this, to provide 
the goods, and have faith that the grain will grow. 

Having gone thus far, I encounter another ob- 
jection. If we give this relief, still more if we give 
credits, we shall bolster up a system of violence, 
and strengthen a party which is plotting world- 
revolution. Well, if the City Merchant imagines 
that by letting the peasants die by the million on 
the Volga, he will bring down the Soviet govern- 
ment, I can only give my modest opinion that he 
is mistaken. Russians are fatalists to an extent 
inconceivable by us. The Soviet, moreover, is very 
clever in putting its own gloss on events, and its 
gloss in this case might have the merit of truth. 
It will say that this awful disaster is the work of 
this same City Merchant, who first hired the Poles 
and the Whites to attack, then blockaded, and 
finally looked on inactive at famine. I stake what 
credit I may have on the prediction that the one 
relatively capable party in Russia will continue to 
govern, even after this catastrophe, but if I am 
mistaken, I risk a second prediction. The result 
of upsetting it will not be any sort of order, how- 
ever “White,” but a chaos and a perennial civil 
war more desperate than anything in the past. 

To come now to the more serious argument, I 
am not going to stultify myself by admitting that 
the Soviet government is bloody, violent and cruel. 
Its central aim is humanitarian and much of its 
achievement, especially in the schools, puts richer 
nations to shame. But without a doubt it does 
rely on force: it represses and polices ruthlessly, 
and it does not scruple to shoot a plotter. The 
City Merchant and I are at one in wishing that 
this ugly reign of force could come to an end. 
But how can it come to end? Only by replacing _ 
the motive of obedience to force by the “ordinary 
economic motives. If I have no goods to trade 
with in-the village, if the town will starve unless 
I can get grain from the village, well then, horrible 
as it sounds, I think I have the right to threaten 
to shoot the village, unless it will give up its 
hoarded grain. A bad plan. A cruel plan. But 
after all the only plan, in a state of civil war and 
blockade. I would put it to the City Merchant, 
that only if he will help to get goods for barter 
into the village, can this system of force come to 
an end. Stop the plotting, the invading, the 
blockading, try the experiment of trade instead, 
and then complain if the violence still goes on. 
A menaced and boycotted government can only 
be violent. It lacks the means to govern by reli- 
ance on the normal economic motives. I believe 
that my trains would carry much more than boots 
and nails into Russia. They would carry hope and 
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good temper, confidence and industry. The tone 
of command would die out in the official’s voice. 
He would be surprised to find that he need no 


longer order and threaten his charges to 
work. 
Lastly a word on world-revolution. That is a 


dead bogey. Today the Russian state has restored 
private property, and legalized private trade. It 
has given up the attempt to change society by one 
sudden effort. Its whole thought is now the con- 
solidation and restoration of Russia. It is not 
going to risk its own future by bringing down the 
wrath of the rest of the world upon itself. Only 
today as I write, the papers contain an exhortation 
from Moscow to the Third International to drop 
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“direct action” and “respect the armistice with 
capitalism.” The will to a truce exists. Truces 
of that kind last as long as the wisdom of both 
sides. Let the West use the truce and Moscow 
will have no motive to break it. Not by threaten- 
ing, not by boycotting, not even by bargaining, can 
you hope to modify the political system of Russia. 
Its violence will disappear when the smile returns 
to the face of the Russian peasant and the Russian 
soil. Trust your goods to this starving yet fruit- 
ful land, have faith yourselves in the economic 
laws in which you believe, and in two harvests or 
three, half a continent, derelict today, may return 
to the comity of mankind. 
H. N. BRaiLsrorp. 


The Conference and a Happy Ending 


F the American people are going to bring an 
| enlightened public opinion to bear on the 
Conference, we need more sob sisters and 
fewer joy brothers to report the Conference. The 
nations and diplomats who are interested in main- 
taining the status quo in the Far East have every- 
thing to gain by spreading a Pollyanna atmosphere 
over the doings of the Conference. Foreign diplo- 
mats are well aware of American national psy- 
chology. They know our sentimental optimistic 
streak and our desire to feel that we are playing 
a great part in promoting the idealistic welfare of 
the world. They know that when all is said and 
done, it is going to be important to the Washing- 
ton administration to have the American people 
believe that American policies have won out as re- 
gards the Far East, and that it is essential to the 
administration to secure results as to navies. These 
things are among the best cards held by foreign 
diplomats. A disposition of the American public 
to put the best face possible on everything done 
by the Conference is one of the surest ways to 
help some of the worst things happen or at least 
to fail to get done some of the possible good things. 
Matters have reached, as this is written, the 
point where it is much more important to note what 
isn’t done and said than what is said, because the 
former decides the meaning of the latter. The ob- 
vious exception is in the case of the reduction of 
armaments, where there are specific, statistical 
conditions to keep track of, not such generalities 
as are being fed to the public as regards the Far 
East. I suggest three matters, one for the United 
States, one for Great Britain and one for Japan, 
which will bear watching. What happens with 
reference to them will give a fair test for the 





reader of. the daily news to apply to the out- 
givings from Washington, and will give him a 
means by which he can decide which way things 
are really going. 

Everything that has so far occurred bears out 
the original information as to the general instruc- 
tions under which the Japanese delegates were to 
operate. The information was that Japan was to 
favor in a hearty and-sincere manner the reduction 
of armaments, provided that it was confined to the 
navy and applied in fair ratio to the three great 
powers; but was to discourage, so far as possible, 
the discussion of Far Eastern policies and secure 
postponement if some action threatened. It was 
also understood that she would put emphasis upon 
the disorganized state of China—as of course she 
is entitled to do up to a certain point—and insist 
that if anything was done about China it would 
require a political concert of the powers with a 
supervisory control of China to make sure of 
execution. 

The point of the latter policy is  ob- 
vious. If it is accepted, Japan becomes, because 
of inevitable geographical facts, the trustee of the 
powers for China. If it fails, Japan can throw the 
blame upon others, especially upon the United 
States. She will say in effect that after talking as 
usual a great deal about her interest in China, the 
United States as usual failed to come to the point 
when it was a matter of doing something. It does 
not take much ingenuity to see that her policy may 
be to shape things so that there will be but two 
alternatives; one, doing nothing, leaving the status 
quo with all its advantages for Japan; the other, 
forcing to the front a plan for joint action which 
the United States will reject. Of course this policy 
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does not preclude a number of incidental conces- 
sions which the Sino-Japanese relations call for any- 
way, and which a happy and hopeful American 
public will greet as victories for American policies. 

Admiral Kato helped create the wave of in- 
discriminate optimism by his prompt assent to the 
Hughes proposals. It was heralded to the Amer- 
ican people as a wonderful concession to the United 
States, and accepted as such by those who had 
been taught that Japan was always a militaristic 
nation and who do not know the pressure she is 
under from the burden of naval expense, nor how 
small a navy actually suffices Japan for defensive 
purposes or even for offensive aims under the gen- 
erous conditions of American reduction proposed 
by Hughes. Probably Japan got more than she 
had hoped for. There is nothing to object to in 
this fact. It is in the interest of the world as well 
as of Japan that the plan should be adopted. The 
significant thing is that publicity began to pour 
forth that Japan needed an 8 or at least 7 ratio 
to 10-10, instead of a 3-5-5 ratio. 

There is no unworthy suspicion of Japan attach- 
ing to the supposition that this is a mask for some 
real aim, and that what she is not talking about 
is more important than what she is loudly saying. 
It is no secret'to Japan that American public opin- 
ion is much more active and informed on the 
subject of armaments than it is on the Far East. 
It is no secret to her that the administration has 
a great deal politically at stake in the success of 
the reduction of armament part of the Conference. 
[t is no secret that while there is a good disposi- 
tion toward China there is no absorbing interest 
nor exacting judgment as to what happens. It is 
possible that at the proper time Japan will re- 
luctantly concede in the matter of naval armaments 
substantially what is asked of her, out of regard 
for her good friend, the United States, and her 
regard for the peace of the world—the proper 
time being gauged by the state of negotiations con- 
cerning China. Or she may stiffen up and imperil 
the success of limitation of armaments unless things 
go her way as to China. 

The gush about Briand and the French neces- 
sities for land armament must have been highly 
pleasing to Japan. It practically disposed of any 
chance for consideration that the question of reduc- 
tion of soldiery and abolition of conscription may 
ever have had. Those who were in Japan at the time 
of the Versailles Peace Conference know the one 
thing which made a great popular impression. It 
was erroneously reported at one time that the abol- 
ition of conscription had been decided upon. It was 
several days before the error was corrected. It 
is impossible to imagine the extent of official con- 
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sternation and the amount of popular satisfaction 
during this short period. The Japanese are a very 
patriotic people. But if anyone believes they are 
in love with compulsory military service, the enor- 
mous sigh of relief that greeted the false report 
was the lesson of a lifetime. The optimistic Amer- 
ican outburst of sentiment that’ met the eloquence 
of Briand would perhaps have been dampened if 
it had been realized that if there had been a definite 
understanding between the French and Japanese, 
the French position is just the one that Japap 
would have asked France to take, so that Japan 
might be relieved of the burden of defending her 
system of conscription and her huge army. 

The optimists of the press also report Great 
Britain backing the American policy as to China. 
At the same time, it is reported that she insists 
upon keeping the Anglo-Japanese alliance. One 
set of newspaper headlines says ‘Britain backing’ 
China and America but insists on entente with 
Japan.” This is much like saying that Britain 
wants white but insists upon black. The “entente’’ 
means the alliance, although enlarged to take in 
the United States if possible. And the alliance is 
just the thing, so far as the Far East is concerned, 
which stands between Great Britain on the one hand 
and China and the United States on the other. 
But from all sources, even from far New Zealand, 
come in just the nick of time reports as to the 
necessity of continuing the alliance, with the 
United States if possible, without us if neces- 
sary. 

It doesn’t show undue suspicion of Great Britain 
to ask what is the concealed aim, what is Great 
Britain really after. She knows well enough that 
the United States will not come into a tripartite 
agreement, that the Senate would not ratify it, 
even if the American diplomats agreed—which 
they know the Senate and American opinion too 
well to do. It is also familiar to them that in all 
human probability Canada stands ready to re- 
pudiate the dual alliance if it is renewed, and that 
opinion in England itself is so rapidly crystallizing 
against it that the power of the Foreign Office to 
renew it is uncertain. Why didn’t Great Britain re- 
new when the stage was all set, and when there 
was much less opposition at home than there is 
now, if her heart is so unalterably fixed? This talk 
is obviously trading talk, or aimed at some as yet 
unavowed ‘point. Is it to back up Japan’s policy 
at a critical moment on the ground that the United 
States declines to enter into the only arrangement 
which is practicable? Quite likely not, but what 
then? There is a desire to create some situation 
which will bring pressure on the United States in 
some direction. 
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As for the United States’s policy so far as re- 
vealed, the test question is whether Mr. Root’s 
four points are meant to sanction the status quo 
in China. If events as they continue to develop 
show that such is their main intent, then we may 
be sure that the administration in order to secure 
itself politically with the American people, is will- 
ing to bargain with Japan and Great Britain at 
the expense of China. There has been a cryptic 
intimation that the recognition of China’s sover- 
eignty by these Root principles is equivalent to en- 
forcing against her all the treaties and commit- 
ments which she has signed—for otherwise China 
would not be sovereign in her treaty-making 
power! This ingenious device is worthy of that 
type of American legal mind which has found that 
it is interference with the liberty of the American 
workingman to do anything to place him in a se- 
cure position of freedom. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable—unfortunately not quite—that the prob- 
lems of the Far East should be approached in this 
spirit. 

Of course it is something to improve China’s con- 
dition for the future. But the forces which are 
operating because of the things that have been done 
in the past will not stop operating because a Con- 
ference of powers in Washington decides that such 
and such things shall be done in the future. The 
only successful way to regulate the future is by 
dealing with conditions that now exist. Diplomats 
are wont to square the circle and perform other 
impossibilities. To consecrate the status quo in 
China and then to resolve that things shall be done 
differently in the future is another of these miracles 
of diplomacy. — 

Is the American press going to feed that portion 
of the American public which requires a happy 
ending to every novel and drama? Or is it going 
to take the risk of offending American sentiment 
and pride by ceasing to proclaim every move as a 
great advance, and every remark of a foreign 
diplomat as a tribute to American success, and a 
reason for sweJling American pride? The danger 
is the greater because our vanity got such a terrible 
prick at Versailles—a wound that had much to 
do with our withdrawal into our shell. Now that 
we have put our heads out again, we are looking 
for solace and compensation. There are foreign 


diplomats skilled enough to salve our wounds while 
they achieve in fact their own ends. If we are not 
too much inclined to spend our energy in gladsome 
cheering, we are more likely to attain that “happy 
ending” to the Washington drama which is so much 
needed by our mental habit and by our still sore 
pride. 


Joun Dewey. 
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A Second Journey to 
Pan-Africa 


N 1919 Pan-Africa was a phase of war—an 
attempt to call the attention of a world in 
travail to the plight of a race. The cry was heard 
but hardly understood, for other and greater cries 
drowned it. But in 1921 there seemed to come a 
chance to test the depth and meaning of Pan- 
African consciousness. 

Three sets of audiences gathered in London, 
Brussels and Paris for the Second Pan-African 
Congress. In the English gatherings were Negroes 
and mulattoes from West and South Africa, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Grenada, Jamaica, Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast; Indians from India and East Africa; 
colored men from London and twenty-five Amer- 
ican Negroes. The voices were outspoken after 
a rather timid and apologetic opening. The reso- 
lutions—strong and clear, with their plain leaning 
toward industrial democracy, went through with- 
out a dissenting voice, though some older represen- 
tatives of white British philanthropy were evi- 
dently not content. 

This British attitude showed itself best in a 
conference arranged by the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society with Sir Sidney Olivier, former Governor 
of Jamaica, in the chair. Their secretary promptly 
put the burden of position on us by offering three 
resolutions for our adoption, on Land, Labor, and 
Conscription in Africa. Our committee replied 
that a demand for “sufficient lands” “to provide 
for the economic independence of the family units” 
in Africa did not go far enough; that we agreed 
with their opposition to the new slavery and did 
not agree that France had no right to conscript 
her black as well as her white citizens, so long as 
conscription was her policy,’and so long as she 
recognized racial equality; and that France did 
come nearer this recognition than any other mod- 
ern land. Then we in turn changed the subject and 
spoke freely of the future relations of philan- 
thropy and the Negro problem, laying down the 
principle that Negro effort aided by white co- 
operation niust be the rule rather than white effort 
carried on without reference to the opinion and 
wishes of black folk or with only casual consulta- 
tion of picked representatives. 

In contrast to this attitude was our conference 
with the foreign relations committee of the Labor 
party. There we sought to let men like Clynes, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Lowes Dickinson, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, Leonard Woolf, C. P. Buxton, 
Sir G. Fordham and others, know the real oneness 
of black and white labor problems. They were not 
perhaps entirely convinced, but they were deeply 
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sympathetic and were plainly seeking information 
rather than hoping to give advice. 

In Belgium the scene changed. We had here 
audiences predominantly white and local, but the 
Belgian Congo was strongly represented, the 
American group was increased, and the French 
colonies and Abyssinia appeared. Not only was 
this a change of personnel but the language diff- 
culty was to the fore, leaving the thirty Americans 
for the most part linguistically stranded; and, too, 
a new spirit was in the air. We sensed the Fear 
about us in a war-land with nerves still taut. It 
had taken swift work with M. Frank, the Colonial 
Minister, and others, and probably some diplomatic 
interchanges, to keep us from being denied ad- 
mission to Belgium, and particularly the use of the 
State building, the Palais Mondial. The opening 
session was palpitating with curiosity and the press 
tables were crowded. Two Generals graced the plat- 
form where presided the black Senegalese, Blaise 
Diagne, President of the Congress and French 
Deputy and High Commissioner of African troops. 
A white French deputy was also there, an 
Abyssinian, and an American colored woman; 
the Colonial Office was represented by two officials 
who pointedly declined platform seats; there were 
also present, a group of international students, sev- 
eral hundred white Belgians, and many black 
Congolese. 

For two days the speeches went on smoothly— 
too smoothly, I felt, because nothing was being 
said but platitudes—not a word about the past 
in the Congo; not a word about the present; only 
a hint of a future with some education, some recog- 
nition of the chiefs, some industrial betterment. 
To this was added every effort to show what Bel- 
gium had done for the Negro. And here there was 
much to be said: we stood astounded before the 
crowning wonder of that museum at Tervurien. 
It was marvelous—the visible, riotous wealth of 
the Congo, the startling size of the vast African 
empire destined to make Belgium but a physical 
fraction of her own black colonial self; the beauty 
—the infinite, intriguing, exquisite beauty of Negro 
art. And yet in its midst and centre, at the, end 
of the long, straight, beech-lined avenue of ten 
miles, sat Leopold II in ivory; while in the Con- 
gress he had not been mentioned! 

It was in no spirit of trouble-making but as a 
simple duty that I rose the last afternoon and 
read in French and in English the resolutions of 
London. I did not dream of the consternation 
which I would cause; but even if I had, it was 
my evident and bounden duty to read our adopted 
charter of complaint and hope, even in Belgium, 
I had previously made it plain in correspondence 
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that we came not for “revolution” but certainly 
for calm and reasoned complaint, and I was un- 
prepared to hear the word which London received 
without protest, called “‘Bolshevist” and “absolute- 
ly inadmissible” in Brussels. 

Diagne, the Senegalese Frenchman who pre- 
sided, was beside himself with excitement after the 
resolutions were read; as an under-secretary of 
the French government, as ranking Negro of 
greater France, and perhaps as a successful in- 
vestor in French colonial enterprises, he was un- 
doubtedly in a difficult position. Possibly he was 
bound by actual promises to France and Belgium. 
His French was almost too swift for my ears, but 
his meaning was clear: he felt that the cause of 
the black man in Belgium and France had been 
compromised by black American radicals; he es- 
pecially denounced our demand for “the restora- 
tion of the ancient common ownership of the land 
in Africa” as rank communism. Panda, the young 
black leader of Negro Congo in Belgium, was 
curiously perplexed, and my heart went out to him. 
White friends—his foster mother, a Belgian gen- 
eral, several members of philanthropic bodies— 
eddied about him and about Diagne with advice and 
warning, while several Belgian officials made 
speeches and reporters hunted for copy. 

Meantime, the colored Americans were pressing 
rather peremptorily for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the question of our London resolutions 
—forgetting the almost unlimited power of a 
French presiding officer. I was both alarmed and 
cheered. At least the question had been laid be- 
fore Belgium and the world. We would not leave 
a Negro World Congress without really mentioning 
the truth of our problems. On the other hand, if 
it could be said that our Congress ended in an 
uproar—or if our French and Belgian colleagues 
could be induced to withdraw, the Pan-African 
movement would receive-a severe, perhaps fatal, 
check. Paul Otlet, a white Belgian, “father of the 
League of Nations” and co-secretary with Senator 
La Fontaine of the Palais Mondial, sought to 
calm the waters by a harmless proposal which 
Diagne rushed to a vote, even allowing guests and 
visitors a voice, and swamping Pan-Africa mo- 
mentarily under the opinion of white Belgians. 
Mr. Otlet’s proposition declared Negroes “‘suscep- 
tible” of advancement from their present backward 
condition and that their development would rid 
humanity of a weight of 200 millions of ignorant 
incompetents, and that collaboration between races 
on a basis of equality was an urgent duty today. 
He proposed, therefore, a federation of all uplift 
agencies of Negroes’ and their friends centring 
in the Palais Mondial, Belgium. 
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Diagne’s precipitate acceptance of this program 

pleased neither its promoters, like the aged Gen- 
eral Sorelas, former pupil of the great Cardinal 
Lavigerice—nor yet the American Negroes who 
envisaged a bigger, stronger movement and who 
saw little to encourage them to hope that Belgium 
was ready to lead in the restoration of Negro 
civilization. - Their strong but calm stand finally 
brought order out of threatened chaos: the Otlet 
resolutions were declared adopted, but the London 
manifesto was held for further consideration, to 
be debated on and finally voted on in Paris. After 
adjournment, groups of whites and blacks stood 
about until dark, discussing in French, Flemish, 
Spanish, Portuguese and English, the meaning of 
that whirl of deep feeling which flared before 
adjournment. ! 

We came to Paris with a sense of strain and 
apprehension, only partially allayed by a long, 
frank conference with Diagne who acknowledged 
that his methods in Brussels were high-handed but 
contended that he had only sought to prevent the 
“assassination of a race!” The Paris meeting was 
different from both London and Brussels. It was 
not “official”—it had clear and determined ele- 
ments of revolt. It was outspoken and it was 
bitter with complaint. The variety of groups rep- 
resented was larger than in London or Brussels, 
and included besides the United States, the former 
German colonies, the Portuguese colonies, French 
Senegal, Congo, and the West Indies, British West 
India, the Philippines, and Annam. There was no 
attempt to control the Congress in the interests of 
any one point of view. None of the colored 
deputies of the French Parliament attempted to 
have their way exclusively. Every attempt at 
smooth platitude was thwarted. ‘We are a little 
France,” cried the Haitian Minister diplomatical- 
ly. “Yes, but France did not give freedom to Haiti 
—Haiti took it,” answered the Americans amid 
the wild applause of young Haiti; and they added 
that when America seized Haiti, it was not France 
but Black America which made the only effective 
protest. 

“We are getting on all right in the French 
Congo,” cried a black Congolese in halting phrase, 
but he was followed by a white Frenchman, 
Challaye, with circumstantial denunciation of 
French methods in her Congo. 

French and English officials, two ex-governors 
from Africa, and may prominent whites watched 
the proceedings and reporters questivned us; above 
all one thought was uppermost: What did this 
Congress mean? What was back of it? What 
were our objects? Especially we were asked re- 
peatedly if we represented the West Indian 
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“Africa for the Africans” movement, which ap- 
parently proposed the forcible expulsion of the 
whites. It was not easy to explain at first that this 
Congress was a meeting for conference and 
acquaintanceship, for organization and _ study; 
that it did not as yet represent any complete, 
settled and adopted policy, but that its members 
almost unanimously repudiated any policy of war, 
conquest, or race hatred. On the other hand, we 
did agree on an unalterable belief in racial equality 
and on the general proposition that the govern- 
ment and policy of Africa must be designed pri- 
marily for the good of the Africans themselves 
and not primarily for the profit of colonial 
powers. 

Here :it was that we encountered the central 
Fear of France: the main reaction of that organ- 
ized thrift of Central Europe which is today gov- 
erning and leading economic reorganization after 
the war. France recognizes Negro equality not 
only in theory but in practice; she has for the 
most part enfranchised her civilized Negro citizens. 
But what she recognizes is the equal right of her 
citizens, black and white, to exploit by modern 
industrial methods her laboring classes, black and 
white; and the crying danger to black France is 
that its educated and voting leaders will join in 
the industrial robbery of Africa rather than lead 
its masses to education and culture. This is not 
yet true, but men like Diagne and Candace, while 
unwavering defenders of racial opportunity, edu- 
cation for blacks, and the franchise for the civil- 
ized, are curiously timid when the industrial prob- 
lems of Africa are approached. 

For instance, they asked us to omit from the 
French version of our English manifesto, seven 
paragraphs which emphasized and particularized 
our arraignment of predatory capital in Africa. 
The gist of the paragraphs 
words: 


lay in these 


If we are coming to recognize that the great modern 
problem is to correct maladjustment in the distribution 
of wealth, it must be remembered that the basic mal- 
adjustment is in the outrageously unjust distribution of 
world income between the dominant and suppressed 
peoples; in the rape of land and raw material; the 
monopoly of technique and culture. And in this crime 
white labor is particcps criminis with white capital. Un- 
consciously and consciously, carelessly and deliberately, 
the vast power of the white labor vote in modern 
democracies has been cajoled and flattered into im. 
perialistic schemes to enslave and debauch black, brown 
and yellow labor, until with fatal retribution, they are 
themselves today bound and gagged and rendered im- 
potent by the resulting monopoly of the world’s raw 
material in the hands of a dominant, cruel and ir- 
responsible few. 


The Americans insisted upon including these 
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paragraphs but consented to have them especially 
marked as being the opinion of Black America but 
reserved by Black France for consideration at the 
next Congress. 

Back of this serious internal difference of 
opinion and policy, which future Congresses must 
thresh out, lay a subtler and more fundamental 
problem: Europe asked, What do these hundred, 
more or less, persons of near and far Negroid 
ancestry really represent? Is this a real Pan-Negro 
movement or the work of individuals or of small 
groups enthusiastic with an idea but representing 
little? 

And we ourselves could not answer. Of the 
hundred and fifty millions of African Negroes, 
few were conscious of our meeting. But a few 
were: in South Africa—even in far Swaziland— 
in Kenya, East Africa—in the Egyptian Sudan, 
in Angola, in Liberia and British West Africa, in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, in the French and 
Belgian Congo and throughout the Americas, 
many black men knew definitely of our meeting 
and some attended. But how far did we really 
represent and voice them and how far were we 
merely floating in the air of our dreams and 
ambitions ? 

We were undoubtedly an intelligentzia—a small 
group of intellectuals interpreting to some extent 
but more certainly seeking to guide the public 
opinion of our group. Was our interpretation 
honest and clear, and would our guidance be ful- 
lowed? Who shall say until Time itself tells? 
But certainly there is today no gainsaying the 
ground swell in the Negro race—the great, un- 
resting, mighty surge; it is reported by every 
colored official, it is feared by every colonial 
power, it is sensed by every intelligent Negro in 
every part of the world. What is it? Sometimes 
it is revolt against slavery; sometimes revolt 
against land theft; sometimes complaint against 
low wages, always a chafing at the color- 
bar. 

What part did the Pan-African Congress play 
in this worldwide feeling? It did not cause it, as 
many accuse; it but partially and fitfully voiced it. 
But it did do three things: 

1. It brought face to face and in personal con- 
tact a group of educated Negroes of the calibre 
that might lead black men to emancipation in the 
modern world. 

2. It discovered among these men more points 
of agreement than of difference. 

3. It expressed the need of further meet- 
ings and strengthened the permanent organiza- 
tion. 
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The Ambush 


E sat in the hedge on the field side, thinking. 

He had lots to think about, and it was a 

grand, early summer’s day. He took his wife's 

letter from his pocket; it was the last he had had 
from her. 

They were all well at home, they were trying 
not to fret about him. The boy was growing great 
and had lots of talk. Did he hear about Crowleys, 
she asked. She was afraid to put more in the 
letter about it, but the lads from Kerry would tell 
him. She thought she’d give up the house and go 
and live in the town with her mother. Dunne’s 
house was burned, and theirs was searched four 
times in two weeks. Bride Flaherty was taking 
this letter to Tralee and maybe he’d get it some- 
how. He was to keep his head up, and not for- 
get what Bride had told him. 

He laid the letter down. In a few minutes he 
must tear it up. Yes, he remembered what Bride 
had told him. He looked at his hand—there it 
was, a great long life line. 

“Begor, boy, ye’ll never die on the field of 
battle!” 

Bride was a great one for the fortunes. Well, 
well, he was glad his wife put him in mind of it. 
Tomorrow they'd be in action, he was making for 
the place now, he had lots of time so he could sit 
and think. His home, it rose before his mind. 
He’d made a good choice of a wife anyway. There 
were few who had so snug a home. She was great 
entirely for the flowers, well he remembered the 
rows of sweet peas, rambler roses. Yes, she was all 
for them. Flowers weren't the whole thing. . . 
Lord! how he longed to be back, as he remembered 
how she fed him. He hadn't eaten food as good 
since he left home. 

Ah well, well, he must turn his thoughts from 
these things yet a while, from the thought of his 
fine young son. He'll have the Irish on him from 
his cradle, please God. He smiled‘as he thought 
of himself in years to come telling the boy of the 
fights they made for freedom, of the life of a man 
on the run. Ah well, please God, the boy will 
never have to endure it. 

He stood up, stretched himself. This thinking 
hurt. . He’d made up his mind he’d make for 
Costelloe’s for a bit of dinner. The Costelloes 
were his wife’s third cousins. The boys were in 
the movement. and he knew he'd find a welcome 
there. He carried no equipment, he wore ne uni- 
form, to do either meant death on sight—if a 
lorry chanced to pass. There was a chance of that 
without either. Sure, wasn’t there a price on his 
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He got the welcome he expected at Costelloe’s. 
They were all cracked about him, and he was able 
to give them word of their own boys, where he had 
seen them last and all. They wanted him right 
or wrong to go into the house, to stay. It meant 
danger for them so he wouldn't risk it. He'd go 
up to the “Gloun of Trees,” maybe they'd send 
him up a sup of tea. 

He had it soon. Meat and tea more than would 
do three men, they sent up to him, and young An- 
nie Costelloe who came up with it gave him all 
the news. She told him much which was exciting, 
many things it was well to know. 

He in turn told her of the fight tomorrow. Her 
brothers weren't in it, it was all men from his own 
townsland. She'd better not say a word about it 
for fear it might get out. He told her where to 
put some food for the boys tomorrow, and where 
to be so that if God spared him he could tell her 
how the fight went. Some of the lads would turn 
up in any case. He bade her goodby. 

“God bless ye going,” she said shyly. She 
handed him a little packet and was gone. He 
opened it, a Holy Medal! 

“*T would please the girl to know I wore it.” 
Fixing it on a string he tied it round his neck. 


On the way up the long boreen he passed many 
sentries. The room was dense with smoke as he 
entered, and the sound of many voices. His entry 
made a stir, they were all glad to see him, his 
coming put heart into him. They were all here 
now. Nearly all the talk was Irish. 

“There’s a priest comin’ to scrape the skillet. 
Now, Sheamus boy, it may be your last chance!”’ 
said the boy who was standing inside the 
door. 

They smoked and laughed. 

A tall man entered, dressed in a rough home- 
spun suit, his black hair untidy enough. He stood 
at the table, his fingers resting on it. The men 
stood up as he entered. He was the Commandant, 
a man of few words, but his deeds known to all 
present. 

“Out with your smokes now, boys, and clear 
the room. Father O’Dowd will be here in ten 
minutes. Let ye get ready now. He'll take ye 
in your turn. He'll talk to ye here, a few words 
when he comes, but let ye be quick, we're safe 
enough for a start.” 

The place was settled and tidy when the priest 
entered. Many a soldier’s soul had he settled 
when he was chaplain out in Flanders, he knew of 
war and its horrors. He never thought then that 
after the “War to end War” he'd be asked to do 
the like of this. His words were few and simple, 
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spoken from his heart to kinsmen of his own. 
There were tears in his eyes when he finished, a 
weight on his heart. Well he knew that on the 
morrow there would be desolate homes in the land 
he loved, the land those boys were willing to die 
for. 


The morning broke clear and bright, the men 
alert and ready in their places, trenches had been 
dug over night, preparations made as if by magic. 
The pity of it, the pity, thought Sheamus, as he 
waited at his post. Fighting and killing! Blood- 
shed! Death! But he knew, as many of them knew, 
it had to be. This was the only way. 

Quickly the lorries came with their roar and rum- 
ble, breaking the peace of awakening day. Then 
the firing—quick, incessant, sharp—rang out. 
Sheamus fired and hit. He fired again. His blood 
was cold, it wasn’t to his liking. 

Suddenly on the far side of the road, on the 
ledge, stood out boldly against the sky-line a 
shaggy figure, clad in homespun. He waved his 
arms to his men to follow. A pause, and then he 
swayed. Ah, God, he was hit. He fell over the 
ledge, and bumped and tumbled to the road below. 
He stopped at last near where the trench was dug. 
Then a great shout went up. 

It was the sight of the bayonet thrust that 
maddened the men from Kerry. Cool no longer, 
they crashed down that hill. It was the bloody 
fight was fought that summer's morning. Soon 
only men remained who were wounded or 
dead. 

Sheamus crawled back along the road, tired and 
bleeding. Passion was no longer in his heart. 
He wiped his forehead with his hand, blood and 
sweat were on it and dirt. He stumbled and fell. 
On again, only to stumble once more. Dazed as 
he was he fell into the gripe on the roadside. He 
lay for a bit face down. At length he raised his 
head, he opened his hand and looked. It was there 
still—a long unbroken life line. He'd live! Great 
God, he'd live. . . . With a long moan off he 
swooned. 

Frorence Hackett. 


Nebuchadnezzar 


My body is weary to death of my mischievous brain; 

I am weary forever and ever of being brave; 
Therefore I crouch on my knees while the cool white rain 
Curves the clover over my head like a wave. 


The stem and the frosty seed of the grass are ripe; 

I have devoured their strength; I have drunk them deep; 

And the dandelion is gall in a thin pipe, 

But the clover is honey and sun and the smell of sleep. 
Evinor WY.in. 
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December 7, 1921 


The British Empire at the Conference 


HAT may come after, no man knoweth; 

but as its third week opens the Wash- 

ington Conference indubitably belongs 
to the British Empire. 

“Belongs,” indeed, in several senses. The Em- 
pire plays its cards more skilfully than any other 
member of the Conference, and thereby enhances 
the likelihood that it will get what it wants. It 
dominates what may be called (with reservations) 
the general moral issue, where America is at one 
extreme and Japan at the other; for the Empire, 
standing between them, may tip the scale in either 
direction. In the matter of naval limitation, no 
reduction has been proposed which would en- 
danger British control,of European waters; until 
that point is reached, America has as much to 
lose as Great Britain. In the Far East, no matter 
what degree of renunciation of rights and privi- 
leges is agreed upon, the Empire has less to lose 
than has Japan. If the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
must go, some sort of understanding to which the 
United States will be a party will supplant it. 
Whatever the form of that understanding, it will 
serve the purpose—to the Empire all-important 
—of maintaining British prestige in Asia, the 
Near East, Egypt. 

Taking it for granted that limitation of arma- 
ment on substantially the American plan is an ac- 
complished and relatively unimportant fact (ex- 
cept as a precedent) the real achievement of the 
Conference will be its decision on the Far Eastern 
question. Not only during the meeting but at 
any time thereafter the Empire can thwart the 
purposes of the conferees. By throwing in its lot 
wholeheartedly with Japan it could put the United 
States in a position of moral isolation even more 
complete than that in which President Wilson 
found himself in the meetings of the Big Five at 
Paris. Just as easily—if it dared—the Empire 
could achieve the moral isolation of Japan. 

Do these statements seem to fit together too 
neatly to be entirely true? Let us look at the 
points separately and in more detail. 

No one who is on the spot can question the ef- 
ficacy with which the British point of view has 
been presented to the journalists and through 
them to the world at large. Before the Conference 
was forty-eight hours old, the machinery by which 
British opinion is put forward was in full opera- 
tion. Lord Riddell, a newspaper proprietor and 
publicist of wide experience, meets members of 
the press from all nations each morning and each 
afternoon. He does so, he carefully explains, on 
behalf of the newspapermen themselves, not as 


the representative of Great Britain; but the re- 
sult is the same. A. master of tact, possessed of 
an excellent sense of humor, a man of engaging 
personality and a deceptively ingenuous air, he is 
the perfect choice for his task. In fact, if he did 
not exist it would have keen necessary to invent 
him. Seeming never quite aware of what he is 
about, he puts out “feelers,” he “corrects impres- 
sions,” makes a note of too difficult questions and 
looks them up to be answered next time. “Oh, 
what a dear delightful man Lord Riddell is!” 
say the correspondents, as they convey his ideas 
to the ends of the earth, and spread them before 
untold millions of readers. And even this is not 
all. Once a day a member of the British delega- 
tion also sees the pressmen and submits to a broad- 
side of questions. 

Three conferences a day—eighteen a week, for 
spreading the Empire’s gospel. What does the 
United States do in the same matter? 

Whenever the United States has anything to 
say, Mr. Hughes utters it. The regular schedule 
of daily conferences with newspapermen which 
was his custom as Secretary of State has been sus- 
pended, and he submits to the inquisition once or 
twice a week when he deems it advisable. But 
Mr. Hughes is chairman of the Conference and 
chief spokesman in it for the leading power. His 
position is important and he cannot forget that 
fact. His bouts with the newspapermen consist 
mostly of breaking out of clinches. Rarely does 
he feel he can afford to hit from the shoulder. — 

None of the other delegations does any better 
than America. One of the Japanese emis- 
saries meets newspapermen each day and success- 
fully conceals whatever information he possesses. 
China, which to the cynical seems to occupy the 
important and central position at the Conference 
of the ox at a barbecue, issues propaganda in 
great quantity, but has little news to offer. The 
other powers are bystanders, so far as the Far 
Eastern question is concerned. 

That Great Britain has worked so successfully 
in gaining the ear of the public is, of course, no 
happy accident. She came into the Conference 
fully aware that its developments might be criti- 
cal for her, and conscious of the value of public 
opinion in getting her out of a bad corner. 

As everyone knows, the 50,000,000 persons 
who inhabit the British Isles live, for the most 
part, on food imported to them-by sea. In ex 
change for that food, they manufacture goods for 
export. If the markets abroad were cut off, twen- 
ty millions or so must emigrate or die. The ur- 
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gent necessity for maintaining these markets and 
sources for foodstuffs, was the dominant reason 
for the creation of the British Empire during the 
past century and a half. 

That Empire is beginning to break up. At the 
Imperial Conference last summer in London, Mr. 
Lloyd George cheerfully admitted that Canada, 


_ Australia and New Zealand were represented 


there as equal states in a confederation. Their 
old “dominion status” is gone forever. Ireland, 
too, is on the verge of emerging victorious from 
the too-close clasp of the “mother-country.”” And 
there is serious trouble afoot in Egypt and India. 
Even as I write, the Prince of Wales moves 
through the latter country accompanied by riots 
specially arranged in his honor. A revolution is 
not necessarily impending, but some sort of read- 
justment of status is inevitable and was frankly 
recognized in the creation of the Montagu plan 
for India, as in the sending of Milner to Egypt. 

The Imperial delegates came to the Washington 
Conference somewhat preoccupied by these mat- 
ters, their ears attuned for the rumbling of distant 
storms. They had also difficulties nearer home. 

The distinction between “the British Empire” 
and “England” is often over-emphasized; yet 
something may be said for it. The British For- 
eign Office often pursues a policy which seems 
oddly at variance with the traditional fair-play 
spirit, even the laissez-faire spirit, of the English- 
man. English liberalism holds views with which 
American liberalism is in strikingly complete ac- 
cord—views which are often miles away from 
Imperial policy. And what is true of the middle- 
class liberals is far more true of the British labor 
party. The British delegation must keep in mind 
the attitude of these sections of English public 
opinion as completely as the American delegates 
must keep in mind the ideas of the Senate. 

With the Empire in this situation, the ques- 
tion of limitation of armament assumed an exag- 
gerated importance _in the eyes of the Foreign 
Office. At any cost, Great Britain must remain 
mistress of the seas to the degree necessary to 
keep her lines of communication with the Far 
East open. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
primarily valuable because it helped to maintain 
Imperial prestige on the continent of Asia; but 
almost equally important was the fact that through 
the alliance Japanese warships became, so to 
speak, a part of the British navy; the Empire was 
spared the necessity of policing the Pacific. Since 
England is already living up to the very limit of 
her resources, the burden of additional armament 
thus avoided has been—and particularly of late 
years—an important item. 
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It is easy to imagine, with all these manifold 
problems on their shoulders, the relief with which 
the British delegation learned that the Hughes 
plan left their country mistress of the seas pro- 
vided it maintained a friendly relationship with 
the United States. 

Someone remarked that Mr. Balfour made 
rather a poor fist of his reply to Mr. Hughes, ac- 
cepting the American plan, and suggested the 
historic scene if Jan Smuts had been the spokes- 
man. It is quite possible that Mr. Balfour's 
rather difident and casual acceptance was just 
what Great Britain wanted, to prevent the world’s 
seeing how relieved and delighted she was... . 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance has been an almost 
indispensable factor in Imperial development in 
Asia, during the past nineteen years. The com- 
mon view is that it has outlived its usefulness, and 
that Great Britain can view its end with compla- 
cence. It is hard to see how this is true, in view 
of the conditions in India; and this idea is corro- 
borated by the British spokesmen now in Wash- 
ington, who did not let many days pass before in- 
timating that Great Britain could not afford to 
relinquish the alliance unless offered in its place 
something which would give the same degree of 
security. In the final test, Great Britain would 
probably cast in her lot with America as against 
Japan, but it would be a genuine misfortune for her 
and the world if such a decision had to be made. 

What American diplomacy is in all likelihood 
seeking in the Conference is a formula in the Far 
East which is just as drastic as Japan can be in. 
duced to accept—but not more so. Even the con- 
tinuance of some degree of unjust exploitation in 
China is looked upon as less to be deplored than a 
break with Japan. Great Britain has probably 
discovered that this is true, and there is another 
reason for saying that in its opening phases at 
least, the Conference “belongs” to her. What 
can be given to Great Britain which will be “just 
as good” as the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and at 
the same time acceptable to the Senate and the 
people of the United States? 

Twice within the past fortnight President 
Harding has indicated the line of procedure he 
will follow as soon as he is assured of the Confer- 
ence’s success. Other nations, including Germany, 
will be invited to participate; the powers will be 
asked to reassemble annually to settle such ques- 


-tions as may arise from time to time; eventually 


a new “Association of: Nations” will be born. As 
to what becomes of the existing League—the Presi- 
dent will cross that bridge when he comes to it. 
Mr. Harding’s plan is an expansion of an idea 
which has already been suggested in these pages; 
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namely, that a concert of the powers to regulate 
Far Eastern questions would be desirable provided 
China were a member of it on an equal footing, 
and provided further that it were not too rigid 
in form. The powers can hardly come together 
annually unless it be to examine the operation of 
mutually agreed policies; such policies must exist 
either in the form of treaties, or as “gentlemen’s 
agreements.” A regional concert in successful 
operation would be a valuable intermediate step 
toward an association of nations—indeed, an al- 
most indispensable one. 

Will the Senate and the American people en- 
dorse either regional understanding or new world- 
league? Specifically, will. not the present commit- 


_ments of the British Empire cause rejection of the 


Far Eastern arrangement even though it is ex- 
pressed in a mere understanding not a treaty? 
No one can be cocksure about such a matter af- 
ter our experience of 1919-20; but there are sev- 
eral things to be said on the other side. The first 
is that without some such working arrangement of 
the powers, the Washington Conference will have 
failed on its major issue—the Far Eastern ques- 
tion; and will have endangered the permanence 
of its program on naval limitation. Second, the 
British Empire is in a state of flux; but it will cer- 
tainly have come to its new basis—in India and 
elsewhere—within the next decade. During that 
time America’s interest in the concert of powers 
would be mainly concentrated on working out the 
Asiatic decisions of the Conference. ? 
America has nothing to fear from such 4 rap- 
prochement with the British Empire if it be cre- 
ated on our own terms. And the Empire will ac- 
cept those terms if Mr. Hughes and his colleagues 
possess the vision and the courage to take advan- 
tage of their opportunity. 
Washington. Bruce BLIVEN. 
Dawn at the Rain’s Edge 


The drowsy, friendly, comfortable creak 

Of axles arguing and wet spokes gleaming, 

When old empty tumbrels blunder dreaming, too sleepy 
to speak, 

Blunder down the road in the rain dreaming. 


And the house-lights rub at the shining dripping shadows 

Over the windows; through the drenched silver willows; 
everywhere: 

In the sulphurous fluctuant marsh this side the steaming 
meadows 

Where black weeds trouble the moon’s drowned hair. 


There is a sudden fuss of draggled feathers and the swing 

Of winds in a hissing burst of raindrops; then a cry 

Of colour at the hill’s rim; a strange bright glimmering; 

And a lark talking madness in some corner of the sky. 
JosepH AUSLANDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
More Concerning Railway Wages 


IR: In the attempt to discredit my conclusion that train 
service employees are underpaid, Mr. Herbert Feis makes 
two assumptions that are out of line with justice. 

In the first place, he chooses to- approach the subject from 
the point of view of hourly rates rather than from that of average 
annual compensation. This method is satisfactory in dealing 
with the average worker, but not with men in train service. 
A worker in a machine shop, as long as he works at all, is 
employed on every working day. He does not report for duty 
only to be told to return the next day. Yet road freight service 
is conducted in a manner analogous to that. If business slackens, 
there is a decrease in the miles worked per man, which hourly 
rates does not show. 

Mr. Feis does not base his argument on wage rates, for al! his 
championship of them. Instead he uses average hourly earnings 
which is something vastly different. In them are included al! 
overtime and penalty payments which are higher when the carry- 
ing capacity of the railways is overtaxed. 

If we grant Mr. Feis’s argument that the wage rate and not 
the average earning over a period of time is the just measure 
of the employees’ well-being, an examination of these rates wil! 
substantiate the contention that the employees are underpaid, 
as compared with the seventy-three percent increase in the cost 
of living. This table shows that yard firemen are the only train 
service employees not now suffering from a decline in real wages 
since 1914. 
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Average Daily Present Percentage 


Rate Daily of 
Dec. 1917* Rate Increase 

Wee TOO a 6.oio 5 oie dives dices $4.27 $6.51 52 
Ok, . ck wack oxeyeieia > Ae 5.03 89 
Ware COmGereees 2.5 is oe ccc vccces 3-77 6.32 67 
Wee TAMRON oi ee eck cc cds 3-42 5.84 70 
Road Freight Enginemen—Through 5.18 7.05 36 
Road Freight Firemen—Through .. 3.38 §.25 55 
Road Freight Conductors—Through 4.08 5.80 42 
Road Freight Brakemen—Through... 2.75 4-48 63 
Road Passenger Enginemen ........ 4.39 6.00 37 
Road Passenger Firemen .......... 2.68 4-50 68 
Road Passenger Conductors ........ 4.45 6.40 44 
Road Passenger Brakemen ........ 2.59 4-40 70 


I must take issue with Mr. Feis on his use of the fourth 
quarter in 1920 as a basis for computing wages. This quarter 
he characterizes as “certainly not one of unusual activity.” Here 
I must raise a question of fact. The fourth quarter of 1920 was 
the peak period of railroad business in this country. In at least 
four weeks of that period revenue car loading exceeded 1,000,000. 
Such excessive business naturally resulted in congestion, and 
overtime and penalty payments increased the earnings of train 
service employees accordingly. 

In my wage study I endeavored to choose a period when con- 
ditions as to overtime were essentially the same as at present. 
The second quarter of the present year was, consequently, the 
only logical choice. K. T. G. 


“Increase and Multiply” 


IR: Archbishop Hayes referred the other day to the biblical 

command to increase and multiply, as an argument against 
birth control. In order to make sure that the reverend father 
was quoting his Creator correctly, I looked up this advice. It 
seems to me that the circumstances in which it was uttered 
gave it a quite special méaning. It was just after the flood. 
There was nobody left alive but Noah and his family. So God 
said to Noah, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. 
(Genesis, IX, I.) 

He didn’t say what to do after the earth was replenished. 
He may have thought that Noah or his descendants would know 
enough then to slow up. 

He never urged any populous nation to be fruitful and multiply. 

The Archbishop is entitled to his own opinions, but he shouldn't 
confuse them with God's. CLaRENCE Day, Jr. 

New York City. 


* These rates had been in effect for several years and may 
safely be assumed as the rates for 1914, from which year as 
a base the present cost of living was computed as 173. 
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After the Play 


O play of Susan Glaspell’s can be passed over quite 

so snippily as most of the reviewers have done with 
The Verge; for Miss Glaspell is one of the few people we 
have in our theatre who are watching the surface of life 
to find new contents and material. 

The Verge turns around the life of a woman who is 
conceived by the author as having a certain clarity of vision 
beyond the common; a Nietzschean woman, though not a 
conscious disciple; a mystic and a revolutionary; who be- 
cause of all this is isolated from the people around her; 
tries to break from them and from herself. Meanwhile 
because she is so far from them perhaps, she attracts the 
men about her; she is something connected with their 
dreams, and their short flights from the daily actual. 
With her gift for science this woman feeds her violent ab- 
sorption in herself and in her chances to break through to 
some other form of life. She is not the practical scientist 
working with experiments for solid results; nor is she the 
purely scientific investigator, for she makes discoveries 
partly by intuition, as Goethe did or Leonardo or Strind- 
berg. She makes no separations in the universe and so 
looks through her observations of nature to the one life 
that runs through all things; and she lives in the conviction 
that what is true in nature may be true in human beings 
also. And so working on the de Vries theory of the 
development of species, she sees that plants break up, ex- 
plode, and from this mutation when there is the right 
combination of individuals and environment, a new species 
may appear which will be isolated from the rest and carry 
life with it from the life it left. And so the dream pos- 
sesses her that perhaps she can be this individual in the 
midst of her own species, may suffer isolation and be split 
away into a new life, having exploded her species as the 
plants do theirs because something in them knows that 
they have gone as far as they can go. All of which, ob- 
viously, is hard to state in words or character; but it bears 
on the newer psychology and is worth while trying, unless 
the theatre plans to go on dodging the modern ego. 

If you listen closely to the lines you can hear all this. 
But if you give your attention to the acting of The Verg: 
at the Provincetown Theatre you will meet with con- 
fusion. The Provincetown idea at the outset was to stick 
to amateurs in presenting plays; to approach something 
perhaps more in the nature of readings. It is a thousand 
pities they ever departed from this. Mr. Reese as the 
husband was so ingenuously unprofessional that he left 
you quite free to hear the lines whose meaning he could 
not act. Miss Glaspell’s fine conception of Claire’s 
gardener, a plant himself, following mutely her will, was 
not much hurt by Mr. Hallet’s getting between it and us; 
and that daughter, bolstered with exactly the cant and 
pietistic humanitarianism and glib platitude that goes in 
young ladies’ colleges just now, came out well enough with 
Miss Berry in it. Miss Wycherly did more than anyone 
else to throw the play off. 

To begin with, the production works overtime in that 
first act; the place rattles too much with the wind, the 
clouds in the sky overwork, the actors do too much, the 
comedy comes out perplexing; and Miss Wycherly is all 
these things together. In the play there is an ominous 
comedy around something that is isolated, apart, that is 
driven to eccentricity, but that burns and glows and fas- 
cinates by its intensitv of living. The part of the woman 
there should be seen with a certain single, pristine unity; 
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the power and charm of her must come from the fixedness 
of her soul and the intangible poetry of her outline. The 
role should be played quietly, transparently, continuously ; 
flashes of wit and shy defence and hot feeling but all flow- 
ing continuous and deep within. The movement should 
appear always from the spirit, the focus of the body follow- 
ing slowly after, almost absent in this infinite absorption. 
Miss Wycherly plays what the actor will play, his art; 
he feels that he must do something. She fidgets her arms 
neurotically; she is a conscious oddity; she has force but 
it is an erratic force. She gets all the afflictions but none 
of the point. And she is even coquettish, and swings her 
knees, and Forest of Ardens around like a British Rosalind, 
as if in fact we were going to have a comedy. I could not 
help remembering Miss Blair on the same stage last year 
in that first act of Diff’rent, that stiff little body stuffed 
into its awkward dress, the heavy, plain hair, the arms 
awkward and solemn, standing there repeating the same 
awkward little phrases over and over again, as she herself 
was repeated over and over again in the stiff lines of her 
little figure; how pathetic it was, and tense, and with- 
drawn! But yet, if we believe in good intentions—which 
really mean nothing in art—all I have said about Miss 
Wycherly must be untrue. You can see that she is sin- 
cerely trying after the part, is a serious artist, profoundly 
striving. Very well then, let’s say she works too hard 
at it. She forgets what Aeschylus knew, who said that all 
that gods work is effortless and calm. Her efforts drive 
out the gods that are visiting this woman and leave only 
problems and oddities and confusion. 

The most completely done thing about The Verge is 
the love scene. In it there is a mixture of matter that 
is fresh on our stage, is at the same time scientific, vivid, 
intimate, and searching; and through all these is exciting. 
And what’s more, this immediacy and truth and freshness 
make an excitement that is the same as that which good 
poetry has always achieved with its method and imagery. 
Miss Wycherly does fine work here, when she lies on the 
sofa in that amazing tower and says so quietly and beauti- 
fully the words that are struggling to find themselves. 
She knows how to do that. But once she got on her 
feet, she insisted and debated too much and was jerkier 
than ever. And these neurotic gestures were unfortunately 
heightened by the gleaming mass of sequins or beads or 
whatever it was that spread over her gown at the knees 
and extravagantly echoed the body and elbows. 

As to the play itself its chief trouble is a lack of suffi- 
cient articulation, accentuation. And _ there are also too 
many words and phrases that run toward cant, too much 
about otherness, farness and so on, which could be cut 
down for good taste, and so assure us that the author 
confined them to the character and the moment and knew 
their doubtful nature. But the main idea of The Verge 
provokes the imagination and sense of wonder, and supplies 
that reminder of the strange and unguessed in life that 
is the source of all art. Such a play is an experiment, and 
nobody can expect it to spring full blown and perfect from 
the author’s forchead. Art forever dilates its being with 
new matter, new life. And this in time finds its right 
form; since soul is form and doth the body make, as 
Spenser says. Prattling about new forms in the theatre 
and then fighting any attempt at new material is a poor 
game. We shall never have new form without having 
first the new matter, of which the soul becomes at length 
the form. 

Srarx Younc. 
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Workers in Metal 


Brass, by Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. $2.00. 

Gold Shod, by Newton Fuessle. New York: Boni and 
‘iveright. $2.00. 

T is some three years since Mr. Norris in Salt and 

Mr. Fuessle in The Flail declared themselves novel- 
ists of promise. Both these novels were frankly experi- 
mental. If Brass and Gold Shod do not decisively mark 
fulfillment of the promise of their predecessors they at 
least carry on the experiment. The work of both writers 
is still chiefly interesting as showing their material and 
their conception of the form which they scek to impose 
on it. 

Both books are thoroughly American in substance, and 
develop the two chief interests of American fiction today, 
business and sex. Both are biographies of the heroes. 
Brass follows the fortunes of Philip Baldwin in California 
through business adventures beginning with a clerkship 
at fifty dollars a month, rising to a peak of affluence in 
real estate speculation, and descending to a competence in 
insurance commissions—and through four love affairs, two 
of which become marriages. Gold Shod takes Fielding 
Glinden from a similar clerkship in Chicago to the control 
of an automobile company, the presidency of a New York 
bank, and an industrial dictatorship in the war—and 
through loves too numerous to recount. It is the Cali- 
fornian novelist who is economical of material which the 
Middle Westerner throws about with the lavishness of a 
young Aladdin. 

In method the books are similarly opposed, but with 
their positions reversed. Technically Brass is a novel in 
the fullest sense of the word. First the landscape is drawn 
in minute detail ; then the persons are presented in physical 
and mental character. Scenes follow, carefully dramatized 
in speech and action. The appeal to reality is conscien- 
tiously made, and occasionally there is a stark bit of natur- 
alistic detail, which Mr. Norris exhibits with self-conscious 
pride. Such is the reference to the second Mrs. Baldwin’s 
fect. ‘When she got into bed at night she immediately 
placed her cold feet against Philip’s legs. There was 
something peculiarly repellent to him about his wife’s 
feet. They were unusually long and flat, and the tocs 
spread out like the end of a half-furled fan; there was 
no arch to the instep and they looked unhealthy, tallow- 
hued, dead.” There is real feeling in Philip’s reaction 
toward these horrors. “The touch of them invariably sent 
a mild shudder through him; his flesh rebelled from the 
contact.” And his cowardice is a characteristic. “He 
could never quite bring himself to the point of telling 
her he found it distasteful.” Mr. Norris has a thesis also, 
emphasized by a quotation from Browning repeated at 
the beginning of each book, and developed at length by 
a clergyman who talks like George Eliot. In fact, the 
whole bag of tricks which constituted the technique of 
the novel up to the twentieth century is emptied in a 
serious, methodical fashion. Even the style, when Mr. 
Norris is not alert, shows a tendency to fall into familiar 
literary grooves: “Mary was cultured, refined, broad in 
sympathies, and had a wonderful mind”; or, with a fur- 
ther slip into the colloquial: “The scent was particularly 
hers, faint, elusive, provocative; he had never smelled it 
any place else or upon any other woman.” 

In contrast to this richness of technique, Mr. Fuessle 
has ‘trained his novel down to the merest narrative. His 
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book is less than a third the length of Mr. Norris’s, and 
.it moves at least three times as fast. “There are no sus- 
tained descriptions of places, the impression being co.- 
veyed by a few dashing strokes. We are sure that Mr. 
Fuessle has been over the ground, however, even into th: 
office of the secretary of the president, where he has secn 
with his well trained eyes “the ‘pile of twenty or more 
newly sharpened pencils,” the silver water-pitcher, the sani- 
tary drinking cups, “the cheap waste-basket and a white 
porcelain cuspidor.” Likewise there are only impressions 
of the women whom Fielding so numerously loved. Over 
Olah “his eyes roved from her white hands to her flam- 
ing lips, and lingered on the curving line of her flawless 
neck and cheek. His glance came to a stop at her eyes, 
dark with the smokes of melancholy, but warm with 
great expectation from life. Her tilted hat of black velvet 
flamed with a slanting narrow band of scarlet.” The 
narrative swings back and forth between exposition and 
conversation, but seldom is a scene set for dramatic ac- 
tion. There is none of the labored realism of Mr. Nor- 
ris, except perhaps in the account of the processes of busi- 
ness reorganizations and stock deals. There is no dwell- 
ing on emotion. Fielding reduces his anger at his wife’s 
discovery of his infidelity, to “remorse that I have ex- 
posed a very fine woman to your smutty remarks’; and 
his wife registers hers with a succinct “Go wallow with 
your mistress, and damn you.” We are told that Olah 
“set buried bells in him to ringing,” but we do not hear 
them. 

Mr. Fuessle has a theme if not a thesis, set forth in the 
ancestral chapters which form a sort of prologue to the 
book. Fielding’s grandfather had sacrificed a musical am- 
bition to a secure niche in the world, by marrying the 
daughter of a physician and inheriting the practice. He 
found a little compensation on the side in women. The 
grandson inherited the susceptibility toward girls, and a 
vague, unrelated creative desire that “failing to find a 
channel merely left him limp.” Under pressure from his 
mother and later from his wife he sacrificed it to busi- 
ness, finding his satisfaction in drawing about him artists 
who could do for him what he could not do for him- 
self. It is not a tragic theme for we have no belief in 
Fielding’s creative power, and no regret that it was sacri- 
ficed, but it is for Mr. Fuessle a significant one. Fielding 
is American in his mentality and energy, in his vast ma- 
terial prosperity, in his nunierical greatness whether meas- 
ured in dollars or women, in his artistic parasitism. His 
story is told in a rapid staccato style, harsh as the Ameri- 
can voice, brusque as American manners, violent as the 
movement of American life which it typifies. In fact one 
comes to feel that Gold Shod is America, and Fielding 
Glinden its soul. 

These two novels, employing the same material, diverg- 
ing so sharply in method, differing so radically in scope and 
meaning, may be brought together in a final appraise- 
ment. Both seem to represent a lack of adaptation of means 
to end. Mr. Norris’s objective is a limited one; he has 
used a variety of device to achieve it that indicates scholar- 
ship rather than ‘nspiration. His old-fashioned virtuosity 
tends to outrun the significance of his story. The theme 
is lost in the formulas of fiction. He has not enough to 
say to be so elaborate and ponderous in saying it. Mr. 
Fuessle, on the other hand, if we take him seriously, is 
dealing with far greater issues of human life and pro- 
founder subtleties of human nature. To dismiss them 
with such a limited, external record, with such a meagre, 
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summary statement, with such nonchalance and detach- 
ment, leaves too much to the reader’s intuition. Artisti- 
cally the attempt is a bold one. Mr. Fuessle evidently 
writes on the theory that his form should be itself a part 
of his symbol; that his style should incarnate his theme. 
His division of his novel into three books, each of which 
bears a part in the orchestration of the theme, Book I 
The Strings, Book Il The Brass, Book II] The Wood- 
wind, suggests a reliance on the analogy of music which 
before this has proved misleading to workers in prose. 
But after all, literature is an intellectual art; its appeal 
is to the understanding. We understand Glinden well 
enough, it is true, within the limited range of his mechan- 
ized existence and physical success; but beyond this, into 
the realm of his imagination and his desires we follow 
him only by vague and uncertain traces. And surely it 
was worth while to pluck out the heart of his mystery 
or Mr. Fuessle would not have tried to do so. 
Rosert Morss Loverr. 


THE NEW 


The Impotence of Christian 


Socialism 


Christian Socialism, by C. E. Raven. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $6.50. 


R. RAVEN has written a very interesting book on 

an unduly neglected episode in the history of 
English socialism. It is not often that an established 
church is won to the passionate consideration of social ques- 
tions. By its very dependence upon the state it inevitably 
tends to a somewhat thoughtless support of the existing or- 
der. If, as with Wilberforce, it is evangelical, it lays so 
deep an emphasis upon personal salvation as to ignore the 
economic milieu which makes the thought of salvation re- 
motely possible. If, as with the Oxford Tractarians, the 
church is catholic, it becomes so wrapped up in the nicer 
points of liturgy and doctrine, as to be unaware of the 
social problems upon which the attention of its founder was 
so largely concentrated. Certainly this is the tradition of 
the Church of England. It has produced great scholars 
like Westcott and Creighton, great preachers like Liddon, 
and personalities with the undying charm of enigma like 
Newman. But within its fold the economic penumbra of 
religious principle has largely escaped attention. One can- 
not expect, perhaps, the same social doubt from a bishop 
in his palace as from a workman in his factory; neither 
the tools nor the experience are the same. But it was an 
interesting aspect of the revolutionary epoch of 1848 that 
it should have induced a group of churchmen to turn from 
the passionate debates which Newman had instigated to 
the problem of the practical import of Christianity. They 
were, indeed, but an eddy in a larger stream; and they did 
not meet with approval from those about them. But at 
least they show that nineteeth century England contained 
some score of professing Christians. 

The Christian Socialist Movement was not the work 
of extraordinary men. It gave rise to no new theories and 
it produced no writer of first-rate eminence. Indeed, there 
is 4 sense in which it is fair to claim that it was less a 
movement of principle than the expression of a deep sense 
of injustice against the wage-slavery of the time. Maurice, 
Kingsley and the rest were noble men in the sense that 
they could not see unmoved the profound misery about 
them. Their Christianity went, as it rarely goes, into the 
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economic sphere; and they saw, and taught, that a system 
in which the few were the masters of the lives of the 
many, was contrary to the precepts of their faith. As a 
result they were led, largely from French example, to set 
up a large number of self-governing workshops and to ini- 
tiate some educational experiments. All of them, in the 
immediate sense, failed. “The Christian Socialists lacked 
the capital, and their workingmen followers the discipline, 
which made possible effective competition with business en- 
terprise. And what they did not see was at least as signi- 
ficant as their insights. Despite some connection with the 
skilled unions, it is broadly true to say that they never 
appreciated the significance of trade-unionism. Ludlow, 
indeed, and Vansittart Neale, came afterwards to see its 
import; but that realization was no part of their original 
vision. Nor had they the economic knowledge which could 
produce a sound defence of their position. Even Ludlow, 
by far their ablest exponent, had, outside a lawyer's knowl- 
edge of business organization, little more than eager faith 
to guide his experiments. Maurice was a muddle-headed 
mystic. Kingsley was always vigorous, but logical analysis 
was hardly his strongest point. He gave the movement its 
finest literary expression in Alton Locke; but Alton Locke 
is not more convincing than Disraeli’s Sybil, which points 
to a very different conclusion. It was admirable to insist 
en the principles of liberty and righteousness ; but they will 
never compensate for an ignorance of the principles of 
social and industrial organization. Nor had they thought 
out a theory of the state. Here Mr. Raven's claim that 
they are the true precursors of guild socialism is frankly 
nonsense; for all the Christian Socialist saw was the need 
for personal freedom and initiative in the workshop with- 
out at any point investigating the process of production as 
a whole in its relation to the state. Mr. Raven argues that 
they worked finely within the limits of their material ; it is 
not a very helpful magnification of their effort, for any- 
one who looks at the material could hardly fail to see the 
entire futility of so vast a scheme with methods so little 
likely to realize it. 

The truth is that Mr. Raven, as a good churchman, is so 
enraptured by the discovery of a group of fellow-believers 
who perceived the iniquity of the industrial system, that he 
is prepared at all costs to prove that they were in the 
right. His book is a very useful book; for we needed to 
know in detail what is, after all, the story of a great and 
heroic adventure. But when that has been said, the 
utmost has been put forward on its behalf, and the 
rest of Mr. Raven’s narrative has a curiously distorted 
perspective. 

Frederic Denison Maurice was a noble man and his fol- 
lowers worshipped him; but an objective minded historian 
will hardly see in his works the inspired philosophy that 
Mr. Raven has discovered. Ludlow was a generous and 
untiring worker and a competent administrator of the 
Friendly Societies’ act; but he did not perform for labor 
the services, to take an obvious modern example, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have performed. Indeed the simple test 
of Mr. Raven’s perspective is this, that while every labor 
movement from Spence and Paine to Fabianism has 
markedly influenced the principles of trade-union policy, 
Christian Socialism remained entirely still-born. What 
was needed first was the suffrage as the preamble to the 
legalization of unionism; when that was secured th: next 
step was to obtain within the ranks of labor a decisive 
majority of the workers. Steps such as the Christian So- 
cialists attempted were worthless until labor had the neces- 
sary administrative talent at its service. A moral per- 
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ception is not very helpful unless it fits the economic facts 
with which it proposes to deal. 

Yet Mr. Raven is entirely right when he argues that 
the central thesis of Christian socialism is the only view 
open to a Christian. That is not likely to make Christians 
socialists, but it is the only logical attitude. For if we 
assume that the Sermon on the Mount is the Christian way 
of life the wages-system is obviously its negation. What 
Mr. Raven does not see is that so long as the Christian 
spirit is arrayed in a vast armor of ecclesiastical dogma and 
based upon solid possessions, it will inevitably be betrayed. 

As St. Francis so clearly saw, to preach such a 
way of life, poverty is inevitable. And Christians were not 
prepared to be poor. They were eager to gain their souls, 
as every word of Wilberforce makes clear; but they were 
not anxious to lose the whole world for that purpose. 
What it was much easier to do was to insist that this 
earthly life was meaningless and to bid the poor and the 
weary look for their reward hereafter. That was the key- 
note of Christianity from St. Paul onwards. It became 
without difficulty an acceptance of the status quo. So, if 
the great movements of emancipation are taken, it will be 
found that the Church has always been hostile to them. It 
was so in 1381; it was so with the tragic rising of the 
peasants under the influence, at least in part, of Luther’s 
teaching, it was so in the social miseries which succeeded 
the French Revolution. The Church will always make a 
magnificent display of noble,principle; only in 1918 the 
Committee appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
drew up a ringing manifesto. But the Church does not go 
beyond such declarations; it does not fight on their behalf. 
The working class knows as well as anyone the cheapness 
of sympathy and measures the Church by its performance. 

There is, in fact, only one way open to the Church if it 
is to be true to its professions. It must fight the enemy as 
ceaselessly and as remorselessly as it is fought by the trade 
unions; and its weapons must be more than manifestoes. 
Christ drove the money-changers from the Temple; his 
modern successor accepts a donation instead. There are 
evils enough in all conscience, and they are worth fighting. 
Housing, wages, education, hours of labor, in all these 
there are abominations to be destroyed. Do the Churches 
ostracize those of their supporters who practise them? Do 
they declare their faith in the market-place? Do they 
stand by the weary and the oppressed as John Bull stood 
by them in their agony? ‘That this was their vital func- 
tion the Christian Socialists at least perceived and they 
proclaimed it. But the Church as a whole dwelt in the 
high places; and it preferred to cry out against Newman 
rather than cry out against Manchester. Seventy years 
have passed since Maurice and his fellows issued their call 
to arms. Now, as then, the Church stands before a crisis 
in industrial history. It will be of deep interest to the 
detached observer to watch what she has learned or failed 
to learn, in the ensuing time. Haroip J. Laski. 


Mr. Punch’s History 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England, by Charles 
L. Graves. Vols. I and II; illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $10. 


R. PUNCH’S History of Modern England is one 
of those honorable compilations which brings to- 
gether a scattered mass of material no discursive reader 
would attempt to gather for himself. In the first two 
volumes of the four that are to be published Mr. Graves 
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covers the period from 1841-1857, and from 1857-1874. 
Carrying his excursions into Punch through the heart of 
the Victorian period, the editor projects a panorama of 
social history which one can scarcely help looking upon as 
a serious contribution to the documentation of the age. 
At the same time, this series of lively pictures can be 
viewed in sections, on its own merits, for the simple fun 
of it. Here is history in its most-ingratiating form: the 
muse does not strut or saw the air overmuch, but it con- 
trives to hold the mirror up to nature and show the 
very age and body of the time his form. What 
one sees in Mr. Punch’s mirror is, it is true, a comic dis- 
tortion; the important thing, however, is that the Vic- 
torian Age as a whole is reflected, and one has only to 
make allowance for the obliquities of succeeding contribu- 
tors from Thackeray and Jerrold to Leach and Du Mau- 
rier to get a true picture of the scene. 

At the beginning, we find Punch a radical magazine— 
a precursor of Good Morning—moved to irony and in- 
vective and even plain expostulation by the social abuses 
which Dickens and Kingsley were bringing to popular at- 
tention. The original impulse behind Punch came from 
men like Mayhew, the investigator of London Labor and 
the London Poor, and Douglas Jerrold, an associate of 
the Chartists; and up to the Crimean War the pages of 
the paper seem never to have lacked stinging efforts to 
awaken the country to the hardships and hopelessness of 
the industrial worker’s lot. The Song of the Shirt was 
originally published i: Punch, and it strikes that note of 
underlying gravity which breaks into the jibes at snobbery, 
flunkeyism, high-churchism, and the social fads of the mo- 
ment. If the Englishman takes his pleasures seriously, 
he treats his abuses frivolously; and in his best vein Mr. 
Punch seems usually to be jesting about serious matters. 

The Crimean War marks a turning point. In the 
second volume of Mr. Grave’s chronicle, the star of paci- 
fist liberals like Mr. Richard Cobden is on the wane; 
and Punch is quick to register the change—the new trend 
toward imperialism. A number of separate events occurred 
during a brief twenty years which now seem curiously to 
link together; among these one notes the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857, the transformation of the East India Company 
into the India Office, the Chinese War, and the purchas: 
of the Suez Canal. In short, the battlefield of imperialism 
was being laid out, and the Crystal Palace which was 
established in 1851 to usher in the era of Universal Peace 
—‘Peace, retrenchment, and reform”—slowly underwent 
that metamorphosis which turned it into the Imperial 
War Museum of 1921. Like the flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra-la, one detects in the records of Punch a 
good many incidents which apparently have nothing to 
do with the case; yet when one brings them together it 
looks for all the world as if they formed a distinct pattern. 

Is it an accident that from this period onward Punch 
becomes more conservative, and devotes greater attention 
to the foibles of Society with a big S, than to the miseries 
of society with a little $? Mr. Graves himself is not un- 
aware of the change; and while he attributes it in some 
degree to the death of Douglas Jerrold in 1857, he ascribes 
it “partly to the fact that newspapers follow the rule of 
individuals and tend to grow more moderate as they grow 
older.” In other words, when we have enough energy to 
cope with our situation we strive to set the crooked 
straight; when we become enfeebled by age and hard 
knocks we shift from our earlier position and proclaim 
with the Worldly Wisemen that the crooked is straight. 
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THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Author of My Life with the Eskimo 


“This book becomes immediately a milestone in the advance movement of knowledge 
and science. . . . By the use of the word ‘friendly’, Stefansson means that the north polar 
region is itself friendly and hospitable to man—that it is, contrary to all preconceived ideas, 
not a barren, desolate and forbidding vastness, full of perils.of death by starvation, or from 
cold too intense for human endurance. . . . That was the theory on which Stefansson based 
the whole of his plans for his epoch-making enterprise, and it was the soundness of his 
thinking that ended in triumph.” Austin Hay in The N. Y. Times. Ill., $6.00 


THE TOWER OF OBLIVION 


A New Novel by Oliver Onions 


A man who grows young instead of old, a man with an amazing love-history, whose story includes dra- 
matic scenes in England and Belgium, glimpses of high European society, and studies of temperament, pas- 
sion and friendship under these abnormal conditions. $1.75 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE: A TALE OF THE 
LAKE ST. JOHN COUNTRY 
By Louis Hémon. Translated by W. H. Blake 


The simple, moving story of a French Canadian girl 
and the deep, mystic chords that ally her to the land of 
her birth. $2.00 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA: 
THE SPANISH PERIOD 


By Charles Edward Chapman 


An authentic, popular history of Spanish California, 
alive with interesting incidents gleaned from 13 years’ 
investigations. Ill., $4.00 


THE SECRET WAY 
By Zona Gale 


Poems of delicacy and sensitiveness expressing the 
deep, secret urge of the soul toward things that shall not 
pass. $1.50 


INDISPENSABLE INFORMATION FOR 
INFANTS: OR EASY ENTRANCE 

TO EDUCATION 

Compiled by Owen Wister. Ill. with charts by 
George Howe 


A book of humorous verse at the expense of past and 
present statesmen and literary lights. $1.00 





BEGGARS’ GOLD 
By Ernest Poole 


“Mr. Poole has revealed both his knowledge of the life 
about him, and his ability to give it romantic force.”— 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


THE COCKPIT 
By Israel Zangwill 


A powerful drama of international moment, revealing 
the little countries of Europe as the cockpit in which is 
engendered an endless series of hostilities. $1.60 


A QUAKER SINGER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 
By David Bispham 


A new edition of the late David Bispham’s delightful 
reminiscences of musical life here and abroad. III. $2.50 


SATURDAY PAPERS: ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE FROM THE LITERARY 
REVIEW, N. Y. Evening Post 
By Henry Seidel Canby, William Rose Benét, and 
Amy Loveman 

Spirited essays, embodying a philosophy of good writ- 
ing and practicable art. $1.00 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of 4 Son of the Middle Border 


“A successful sequel—that difficult thing—has been accomplished. Through evenness of tone, the two 
books readily coalesce into one. Each is a ‘letter’ indeed—long, intimate, and written with a manly frank- 
ness that has nothing to conceal. . . . These successive chapters make a romantic novel drawn straight from 


the realities and exuding actuality from every pore.”——-Henry B. Fuller in The Freeman. 


Ill., $2.00 


Atall bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Mr. Punch’s rise and decline so closely follows the life- 
history of Tired Radicals everywhere that one is almost 
inclined to accept Mr. Grave’s rationalization. 

But let us not exaggerate the change from the liberal- 
ism of the first half of the century to the imperialism 
that succeeded it. From first to last Punch is no more 
consistent than a plum puddirig; and on the same subject 
—let us take the working class—he is by turns sweet, sour, 
bitter, gingery, and alcoholic. At one turn he satirizes the 
miner, who, in/some passing prosperity of the ’seventies, 
is represented as demanding a pineapple at eight shillings 
which “my lady” cannot afford, and then telling the shop- 
kecper to keep the change and advise him how to “cook 
’un.” On the other hand, he prints the following: 


Suffolk Farmer: “Two shill’ns a week more? 
Never! That'll never do. Out of the question! 

Suffolk Ploughman: “You're right there, Mas’r 
Wuzzles, sart’n sure. It ’on’t dew. Our Sal sahy 
there'll be eight shillin’ and threepence for bread, three 
and sixpence for rent and coal, an dhalf a crown for 
club, clothes, boots, and shoes fer the owd ‘oman, five 
kids, and me. No, that ’on’t dew—that ’on’t, b’um 
by. But it’ll be enow to begin with.” 


In truth, Punch is a grotesque David, standing between 
the Philistines and the Chosen People and slinging stones 
indiscriminately over the field. Sometimes Punch hits a 
legitimate mark. 

It would be hard to enumerate the various contributions 
of this admirable history. Primarily, perhaps, it stands 
forth as an illustrated characterization of the English peo- 
ple, especially that section of the population which groups 
around London. To know the life of that England as 
one knows the life of one’s own time, not simply as a 
series of dates and events, one must follow through the 
chronicles of Mr. Punch. From this angle Mr. Punch’s 
History is a sourcebook of first rank. The second great 
interest of this history, it seems to me, is the clear evi- 
dence it gives of things that have been germinating slowly 
in the womb of society and are not really recognized by 
the historian as independent entities until they are born. 
Is it not a little surprising to note in the ’forties a move- 
ment among the Metropolitan Assistant Drapers to start 
a model establishment of their own, in which the assistants 
shall be their own masters? Agitations like this are like 
whitecaps on a distant sea which seem to heave into the 
air and vanish; but they show that the wind is blowing, 
and to no little degree they explain the strength of the 
wave when it finally breaks on the shore. Again, there 
is a satiric sketch in the ’fifties on the Fast Young Lady. 
This is a tonic even to those who know the Victorian 
woman through Meredith; for the Fast Young Lady of 
yesterday is plainly the social “sport” out of which the 
modern young lady has developed. 

Perhaps I have labored the value of Mr. Punch’s His- 
tory as history, and have neglected the tribute that is 
due to it as Punch. It is enough here to say that the 
spirit of Punch, the spirit of English humor—dull and 
whimsical and comic at times in the higher vein of ab- 
surdity that Lear and Carroll excelled in—has remained 
remarkably true to the original grain through all its 
ephemeral transformations. We might call this the Comic 
History of Modern England, to parallel the Comic 
Blackstone, were it not for the fact that a great deal of 
the fun, since this is real history, compels one to laugh 
on the other side of the face. Lewis Mumrorp. 
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Selected Current Books 


The Prophetic Ministry for Today, by Bishop Williams. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 

Bishop Williams presents his Lyman Beecher 
Yale lectures for 1920 in which he defines his 
idea of the mission of the modern minister. 

America and the Young Intellectual, by Harold Stearns. 

Doran. $1.50. 

A collection of articles hovering around the topic 
of the young intellectual. 

The New Labour Outlook, by Robert Williams. Seltzer. 

$1.75. 

Mr. Williams believes that we are passing 
through a revolution and he seeks to show how 
the outlook of labor has changed. He is secretary 
of the Transport Workers’ Federation of Eng- 
land. 

Mother, by Maxim Gorky. Appleton. $2.00. 

An old book of Maxim Gorky’s reprinted with 
an Introduction by Charles Edward Russell. 
The fact that it is a reprint is not made clear. 

I Have Only Myself to Blame, by Princess A. Bibesco. 

Doran. $2.00. 

A collection of short stories by Elizabeth Asquith, 
Princess Bibesco. 

W hile I Remember, by Stephen McKenna. Doran. $3.50. 
At the age of thirty-three, the author of Sonia 
writes his reminiscences. 

Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell. Mac- 

millan. $2.00. 

Miss Tarbell compresses her life of Lincoln into 
less than 250 pages. 

Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van Loon. Boni and 

Liveright. $5.00. 

A one volume survey by a brilliant humanist, 
illustrated by himself. 

The Mind in the Making, by James Harvey Robinson. 

Harpers. $2.50. 

Mr. Robinson examines the mind as an instru- 
ment and sketches man’s improving use of it. 

Splinters, by Keith Preston. Doran. $1.50. 

One of the wittiest of American journalists col- 
lects his best vers de publicité. 

The Dreamers, by Knut Hamsun. Knopf. $1.75 
A translation of one of Hamsun’s shorter stories. 








Contributors 
H. N. Braitsrorp, the English publicist, is the author of 
Across the Blockade and Russian Impressions. 


Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia, has 
recently returned from China and Japan. 


W. E. Burcuarpt DuBots is a Harvard graduate, the 
editor of the Crisis, and the author of Negro, Souls 
of Black Folk, and Darkwater.. 

Fiorence Hackett lives in Kilkenny, Ireland, and is the 
sister of Francis Hackett. 

Bruce Buiven is managing editor of the New York 
Globe. 

Harotp J. Lasxi’s most recent book is Foundations of 


Lewis dicate’ has been associate editor of the Dial and 
acting editor of the London Sociological Review. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 





POLITICAL 
PROFILES 


S. SmIpEBOTHAM 
“A sincere and truthful volume about the 
contemporary British personages which 
gives the reader real enlightenment.”’-— 
New York Post. Illus. $3.00. 


THE BIG FOUR 
And Others of the Peace 


Conference 


Rogert LANSING 
“Admirable character sketches. It is a nota- 
ble volume and will hold a permanent place 
in the literature of the Peace Conference.” 
—Congregationalist. Illus. $2.50. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS 
Edward G. Lowry 


Readers who have enjoyed Mr. Lowry’s unconventional portraits of our public men in 
recent issues of the New Republic, can now obtain these sketches and many others, 
equally penetrating, by Mr. Lowry, in book form. Mr. Lowry uses rare judgment and 
keen analysis in these remarkable delineations of public men. His is one of the sanest 
and most informative volumes of the kind with which this generation has been fa- 














vored.”—Philadelphia Record. Illus. $3.00. 


ROOSEVELT IN 
THE BAD LANDS 


HerRMAN HAGEDORN 


“A big book not merely for its invaluable material, 
but also for its picturesque story that shames most 
western fiction.”—Boston Herald. Illus. $5.00. 


JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Payson J. Treat 


A lucid and unbiassed analysis of Japan’s develop- 
ment and present policies, essential for an under- 
standing of the Armament Conference. $2.00. 


SEA POWER 
IN THE PACIFIC 


Hector C. Bywater 
“The most valuable exposition of world conditions 
today which has yet appeared in. print.”—Boston 
Transcript. $5.00. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


Joun DrinkwaTER 
A prose play written with the same simplicity and 
compelling sense of reality shown in “Abraham 
Lincoln.” $1.50. 


FIR-FLOWER TABLETS 


Poems translated from the Chinese by 
FLORENCE AyscouGH 
English Versions by 
Amy LoweELi 

“Tt is hardly imaginable for an American poet to 
make such a literal and almost exact rendering of 
the greatest Chinese poems.... You are lending 
immortality to our poets in this part of the world.” 
—Telly H. Koo, Editor-in-chief, The Chinese 
Students’ Monthly. $3.00. 


UNDER THE MAPLES 


JoHN Burroucnus 
This posthumous volume is one of the most enjoy- 
able of all the many books by the great naturalist. 
Frontispiece. $2.00. 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
Sir William Robertson 


An autobiography of permanent importance for the full and frank story of a unique 
military career, but particularly because it is the most intimate view yet gree of Eng- 


land’s part in the war. “This book is fascinating from cover to cover. 


tis more a 


sorbing than many novels.”—Pall Mall and Globe, London. Illus. $5.00. 
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YOXFORD BOOKS&@ 


| The Pilots of Genius 


THERE IS creative reading as well as cre- 
ative writing. Great books gratify and 
excite our cg ear wo 
braced by the mature reflections or happy 
fights of a brilliant thinker every page 


becomes luminous with suggestions. 
Oxford books have this stimulating quality 
to an uncommon degree. 
THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PEACE 
By F. S. Marvin Net $4.75 
A dozen essays of the interest by such authors 
as C. R. Beazley, G. P. , H. G. Wells and others. 
LATER ESSAYS, 1917-1920 
By Austin Dosson Net $3.25 
Seven stippled miniatures of 18th har- 
acters, pon ihe in their scholarship but over queens. 
TO-DAY anp YESTERDAY: Sonnets 
and other Verses 
By Wuiam Dubey FouLKe $2.70 
Mr.Foulke has the artist’s touch for smoothness of rhythm 
and the schoiar’s appreciation of variations in phrasing. 
THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA 


By G. M. GATHORNE-HarpDy $4.75 
A translation and study of the story the Wineland Sagas 
tell of the early Norse voyages to America. 
THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 





By ArtHur Georce HEATH Net $3.75 
A book of real philosophical importance. 
DANTE 
By HéExoise Durant Ross Net $2.00 


“As an introduction to er: a of 6 meted would 
entl ta il of Mrs. Rose’s tic poem. 

ym Taine 9 atmosphere of Florence in the 

trecento than any academic introduction with which Iam 

' acquainted” Walter Littlefield. 

¥ THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL 

, UPANISHADS 

By Ropert Ernest HuMs $6.75 


A new and notable translation of these ancient texts 
which are to the Brahman what the New Testament is 
poy Ps 


* THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS 


Translated by GiLBERT Murray $1.25 
None has been more successful in translating the great 
Greek tragedies than Professor Murray, and readers may 
an forward to the same pleasure in the Agamemnon 

. that they found in his versions of Euripides. 

* THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

§ By Cor. Pum Meapows Taytor $7.20 
One of the last of those who went out to India as simple 


adventurers and who achieved a success not less remark- 
A able than in the lives of greater men. 
& THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS 
; By A. R. Lorp $3.40 


An introduction to the study of the evolution of political 
ideas by a leading authority. 
cAt all booksellers a the publishers. 
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Christmas Cheer for 


Political Prisoners 


Hundreds of members of the I. W. W. 
are today—solely for their opinions and ex- 
pression of them—confined in the various 
County Jails, State Penitentiaries and Fed- 


_ eral Prisons of this country. 


Some have already been imprisoned as 
long as four years. 

Some may have twenty years to serve, be- 
fore they will be released. 

The General Defense Committee has, 
during the past four years, been looking af- 
ter the welfare of these prisoners by fur- 
nishing money to pay for necessary dental 
work, medical attendance and comforts 
which our Fellow Workers would not other- 
wise obtain in prison. 

There are twenty-six men who will, in all 
probability, be deported to their native 
countries, within the next two months. And 
unless aided by their Fellow Workers and 
liberal friends, they must land there without 
money. Also.they may find themselves with- 
out friends—as most of them have been 
away from their homes for many years. 

There is also danger that the wives and 
children of our prisoner members must be 
cut off the regular Relief List, because of 
this Committee’s lack of funds. 

With Christmas only a month away, the 
Committee is aiming to show these Fellow 
Workers that they have not been forgotten. 

Will you help to cheer them on Christmas 
Day? 

Will you help us make sure that the wives 
and children of our prisoner members are 
assured protection until their husbands and 
fathers are released? 


Will you help to see that the Fellow 
Workers who are to be deported may be 
furnished with a little money when they 
leave here, to enable them to rest in com- 
fort until they can obtain employment in 
the country to which they are sent? 


Send all remittances to: 


The General Defense Committee 


1001 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harry FEINBERG, Sec. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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An Indispensable Reference Book 
in a Hitherto Unoccupied Field 





What’s What 


in the 
Labor Movement 


A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF LABOR 
AFFAIRS AND LABOR TERMINOLOGY 


COMPILED BY WALDO R. BROWNE 





ERE at last is a simple, concise, 

comprehensive, and conveniently ar- 
ranged handbook to the modern Labor 
Movement. In some 1500 separate sub- 
ject-entries and nearly 1000 individual 
cross references, arranged in dictionary 
form under a single alphabet, all phases 
and factors of that movement—its growth, 
organization, and character in every im- 
portant country, the theories which ani- 
mate it, the policies which guide it, the 
aims which it pursues, and the special 
terms associated with it—are made intel- 
ligible for the average busy reader. It 
is the only book which supplies that broad 
background of fundamental facts without 
which an intelligent grasp of labor affairs 
and problems is impossible. It is a neces- 
sary supplement to and elucidation of all 
other books on the subject. It is the one 
indispensable work for all who would 
truly understand the greatest, the most 
vital, the most momentous social force of 


these times. 


326 Church Street 
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Christmas Gifts of Individuality, 


Charm, and Lasting Utility. 

In ART COLONY BRASS and COPPER PRODUCTS. At 
economy-value prices. While ranging from soc to $11, they 
show, however, a type of quality, finish and craftsmanship 
which is difficult to.express in dollars and cents. There are 
candlesticks in various attractive designs; wall-sconces, door- 
knockers, fruit-dishes, vases, trays, cuffee-pots, smoker’s sets, 
etc.; all made for practical use. 

Art CoLony Propucts create atmosphere and lend that color 
to a Home which few things could replace. In their simplic- 
ity and make-up, they stand for years of service and beauty. 
Christmas orders will be guaranteed shipment the same day 
orders are received. 

Profusely illustrated catalogue on request. 


ART COLONY INDUSTRIES 
New York City 
The nut-dish here illustrated can be had in hand-hammered Brass or 
Copper. It is 4% inches high and 7% inches wide. Price, $5.00. 


A-37 Candlesticks, 614 inches’ high; made of solid superior Brass. 
Weight, 3 pounds. Price, $3.25 per pair. 
A-125 Ash Tray. Oval shaped. Bronze finish. Price, $2.25. 

















Whatever book you want 


S 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 























Octavo, nearly 600 pages. Price $4 
At all booksellers, or of the publishers 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 


116 West 13th Street, New York City 























abor Age 


Issued Monthly ; 


An Aggressive Publication for the Presentation of 
Facts Concerning the Labor Struggle. 
Photos of the Labor World. Reports from West Virginia 
and other centers of conflict. 
Significant Expressions of Opinion by the Labor Press. 
Social Psychology, Engineering and the Worker. 
20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 


Published by Labor Publication Society 


41 Union Square, New York. 


Chairman: Board of Editors: 
JAMES H_MAURER ROGER N. BALDWIN 
OSEPH SCHLOSSBERG STUART CHASE 
LORENCE KELLEY MAX D. DANISH 
reasurer: PRINCE HOPKINS 
AB 
sey gad JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG 
HARRY W. LAIDLER NORMAN THOMAS 


Exec. Sec’y and Manager: LOUIS F. BUDENZ 
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Just Published 


AMERICA 


and the 


BALANCE 
SHEET 


EUROPE 


By John F. Bass, 
for twenty-five years representative of the 
American press in all parts of the world, 


And Harold G. Moulton, 
Associate Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago. 


An Unbiased Report on a 
Problem That Touches 
Every American Pocketbook 


A sensational message to every 
man or woman concerned with 
the prosperity of America—a 
bold and unbiased statement of 
the truth of the present world 
situation and of the radical 
measures which must be taken 
to protect the world’s economic 
structure. The authors have 
just returned from Europe 
where they have made intens- 
ive study of conditions. Their 
information is first-hand and 





up-to-the-minute. Its presenta- | 


tion is direct and fearless. 


Clear and Startling Answers 
To Such Questions as: 


Ie Business Headed in the Right 
Direction? 

Must War Debts be Cancelled? 

Why is the Policy of the Allies Mak- 
ing a German Reparations Default 
Inevitable? 

Why Does the Road to Disarma- 
ment Lie Through Paris? 

Are We Coming to Free Trade? 

Why is the Prosperity of Every Sec- 
» of the United States Depend- 
ent upon theProsperity of Europe? 

Have Prices in America Hit Bottom? 

What Must the Washington Confer- 
ence Accomplish? 


DON’T MISS THIS BOOK 


It will be widely read and discussed 
and its awakening message will mean 
much to every thinking man or 
woman, Get it at your bookstore or 


by mail from the publishers. 
Cloth binding 361 pages $3.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and of 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 











A SKETCH OF ORIGINS ACCORDING TO SCIENCE 


OUR WORLD 


By CHARLES HARVEY PECK 


This book might fitly be called “The Outline of Science.” It presents the chief 
features of physical science, from the origin of the earth té the evolution of mind, 
—— technical details that prevent the reader from seeing the subject as a 
whole. 
The great need of the time is the spread of knowJedge of nature in all its phases, 
and the purpose of “Our World” is to contribute to that end. 
In no other work at the present time can be found an equally concise, clear and 
comprehensive survey of the whole field of general science, from the nebulae and 
the stars to life and mind on earth. 
To be ignorant of this great subject is to be palpably behind the times. 

At bookstores, $2.50, or sent on receipt of price, to 


THE FRANKLAYE PRESS, Publishers, 117 West St., New York 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday, Dec. 9—Everett Dean Martin: 
“The Changed View of Human Nature.” 
Tuesday, Dec. 13—Prof. John Erskine: 
“What We Write about Since the War.” 











MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


For rent for week end or longer. 
Comfortable. fur- 


nished. Fully 


NEAR BRIARCLIFF, N. Y. 


Hour from New York. — 
view. Good walking, moto q 
Booklet. Boyd 























Owner, Plecrsat nie N. Y. 
WOMAN of forty-three, lawyer by profes- OUPET 5 AND wies 
» wh 
sion, who has had experience as such, also Te aoe vo rrr @ 





work, desires position in which the above 
qualifications will be valuable. Address Box 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO 
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The New 
Wells spaces 


“A tour de force ... . to read 
book is in — a Borel efucation,” 
. chapiro 
Phe Meson 


“There are sue ae words too grent to 
FF ena Ts then RR 
intelligent and am Fade mage 4 


—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


ie Wilson Dodd. 


“Extraordinary and stupendous 
literary achievement.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“One of , the great books of our 

generation.” —Chicago Post. 


“Momentous . . . unprecedented.” 
—Editor, N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The World » vonage - this book bad- 
ly... . Wells has us all a 
new home. The building stands firm 
and sound and the master can be 


“Greatest achievement of its 
since “The Decline and Fall of t 
Roman Empire.” 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 


"Ope of the grect eecary festa of 
all time . . . one of the World’s 


Great 
—The Chautauqua News. 
“A literary event of world-wide 
importance.” —Bo. ranscript 


—Edmond Pearson in 
The Weekly Review. 


“The sort of history that every 
educated man should id have.” 
—Nature (London). 


sate Oeine’ has succeeded com- 
pletely. 
—Manchester (England) Guardian. 


“Audacious, novel to a degree, 
bound to excite controversies.” 
—N. Y. World. 


“History from the standpoint of 
common sense. 
—Chicago Eve. Post. 


“Fascinating and inspiring.” 
—Providence Journal. 
“Among the most exciting books 
r H. od B in 
—hHeywo roun 
New York Tribune. 


P| ordered om ae with incompar- 
te hy, . is forced to as 
the sagacity of genius in 
Wells's case.” 
—James Harvey Robinson. 











Acceptances 
of 
The Offer of the Year 


The Review of Reviews 
The New Republic 
The Wells History 
all three for 


$Q-70 


are being recetved at the rate of 
50 a day 


A Great Weekly, a Great Monthly, 
a Great History, a Great 
Bargain 


The Ideal Combination for Winter 
Reading 


Ideal Gifts for a Discriminating 


_Giver to a Discriminating Receiver 


Use the coupon below 





The Review 
of Reviews 


in a year’s subscription gives you: 


600 Editorials by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
illustrated with timely cartoons 
and photographs, giving you in 
clear, concise and interesting 
form a resume of the events of 
the previous month. 


Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the 
Review of Reviews, has for thirty 
years been a leader in American in- 
terpretation. He is, as the Outlook 
says, “one of the very few journal- 
ists in this country who treat their 
work from the professional stand- 
point, who are thoroughly equipped 
for it, and who regard themselves as 
Standing in a resp®nsible relation to 
a great and intelligent public. Dr. 
Shaw's presentation of news is pre- 
eminently full, candid and unpar- 
tisan; his discussion of principles 
broad-minded, rational, and persua- 
sive. He is entirely free from the 
short-sighted partisanship of the 
frest majority of mowspaper editors. 

e appreciates to the full the power 
of intelligent, judicial statement, 
His opinions, for this reason, carry 
great weight; and it is not too much 
to say that he has not his superior in 
the field of American journalism.” 


Every month, Dr. Shaw gives you 
an absorbing picture of the previous 
thirty days. He takes the events of 
the world, ties them together and 
shows you their relation one to the 
other so clearly, so interestingly that 
you see the current history of the 
world whole. 


300 Cartoons from the leading news- 
papers and magazines of the 
world—the particular cartoons 
that most aptly illustrate the 
great questions of the day. 


12 Pen pictures by Frank H. Sim- 
monds, presenting brilliantly, yet 
simply the ever changing situa- 
tion in troubled Europe. 


Frank H. Simonds, during the 
war, showed himself a genius in 
presenting lucid, forceful, illuminat- 
ing pictures of European affairs. 
His articles were syndicated the world 
over. Now that European affairs are 
perhaps even more important than 
during the war, Mr. Simonds’s 
monthly articles in the Review of 
Reviews are of the first importance 
in interpreting Europe to an Amer- 
ica no longer isolated. 


500 Articles picked from all the 
great newspapers and magazines 
of the world, covering all those 
subjects you want to know 
about. 


se 
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Timely special articles by noted 
authorities on the most impor- 
tant subjects of the moment. 


50 Character sketches of men in the 
public eye. 


$0 Pages reviewing the best books. 








Tue New Repvustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


The New Republic for a year to: 
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For the enclosed $8.70 send: 
The Review of Reviews for a year to: 
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The One-Volume Wells History to: 
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These important Borzoi Books [long delayed] are now definitely ready: 


MY DIARIES [1888-1914] 49 Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 


With a Foreword by Lady Gregory 


N these two crowded volumes Mr. Blunt, ever the champion of backward races, and an intimate of England's 
leading statesmen, gives the inside history of British imperialism. Throughout there are notable portrayals of men 
and women prominent in affairs of politics and letters. Mr. Blunt writes brilliantly and his books are distinct contri- 


butions to literature. 


The first impression consists of fifteen hundred numbered copies. Two vols.with portrait frontispieces, boxed, $12.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE by H.L. Mencken 


NEW, completely revised and much extended edition of Mr. Mencken’s well-known work—a “preliminary in- 
quiry,” first issued in 1919. The book as it stands is the most comprehensive treatise on the American dialect 


of English ever attempted. 


indices, word-lists, and bibliographies. 


It is brilliant, searching, and exhaustive; elaborately documented, and includes complete 


$6.00 net. 


R. DAY’S first book, “This Simian World,” enjoyed remarkable popularity last year as the 
ideal gift book for those who wanted something different. In “The Crow’s Nest,” (a longer 
book), Mr. Day observes books and men—Hardy, Prometheus, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Humpty- 
Dumpty and Adam, legs, marriage and the nebular hypothesis,—a few of the entertaining papers. 
There are many amusing drawings by the Author in this veritable white blackbird of a book. 


$2.00 net 











A check list of other recent Borzot Books: 


THE BRIARY-BUSH 


by Floyd Dell 
Author of “Moon-Calf” 


THE CHARMED CIRCLE 
by Edward Alden Jewell $2.50 met 


THE TORTOISE 


by Mary Borden $2.50 net 
Author of “The Romantic Woman” 


PAN 
by Knut Hamsun 


Author of “Growth of the Soil” 
DREAMERS 
by Knut Hamsun 


THE CHINA SHOP 
, by G. B. Stern 


Author of “Debatable Ground” 
THE BLOOD OF THE CON- 


QUERORS 
by Harvey Fergusson 


DEADLOCK 


by Dorothy Richardson 
Author of “Pointed Roofs,” etc. 


LADY LUCK 
by Hugh Wiley 


JADE 
by Hugh Wiley 


$2.50 net 


$2.00 net 


$1.75 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.50 net ' 


WHITE SHOULDERS 


by George Kibbe Turner 
Author of “Hagar’s Hoard” 


$2.00 net 


' WHERE THE PAVEMENT 


ENDS 
by John Russell 


THE BALD FACE 


by Hal G. Evarts 
Author of “The Cross Pull” 


THE OTHER MAGIC 


by E. L. Grant Watson $2.50 net 
Author of “Where Bonds are Loosed” 


THE HERAPATH PROPERTY 


by J. S. Fletcher $2.00 net 
Author of “The Borough Treasurer,” etc. 


LONDON RIVER 


by H. M. Tomlinson 
Author of “Old Junk” 


THE FOREST BEYOND THE 


WOODLANDS 


by Mildred Kennedy 
Silhouettes by Vianna Knowlton 


THE WONDER WORLD WE 
LIVE IN 
by Adam Gowans Whyte $2.50 net 


LORDS OF THE HOUSETOPS 
Edited by Carl Van Vechten $2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


$3.00 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.00 net 


COBBLESTONES 


Poems by David Sentner 


THE PIER-GLASS 


Poems by Robert Graves $1.25 net 
Author of “Fairies and Fusiliers” 


POEMS OF THE DANCE 


Edited and illustrated with photographs 
by BE. R. Dickson boxed, $3.00 net 


A PENNY WHISTLE 


by Bert Leston Taylor 
Foreword by F. P. A. 


THE CRYPTOGRAPHY OF 
DANTE 
by Walter Arensberg $6.00 net 


DEMOCRACY AND THE 
WILL TO POWER 
by James N. Wood $2.00 net 


PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE 
by A. B. Walkiey $3.00 net 


THE GREEN GODDESS 
by William Archer 
HUMAN NATURE IN 


POLITICS 


by Graham Wallas $2.50 net 
Author of “The Life of Francis Place” 


IN DAYS TO COME 
by Walter Rathenau 


$1.50 net 


$1.50 nei 


$2.00 net 








